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FRESHY FROCKS for summer are now ready in a profusion 
of beautiful styles. The models illustrated and many others 
are available in your size at your favorite store. If not, write 
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AVE you ever been a “new” girl—new 
at a school or camp where everyone knew 
everyone else? If you have, you know the 

strange sinking feeling that comes as you enter 
the dining-hall or the recreation room and see the 
laughing, chattering “old” girls who seem to have 
so much in common. You wonder if ever you will 





become part of the crowd. And then, perhaps, 
{ someone walks over to you and says, “I’m Molly 
‘ Stone. What’s your name?” and before you know 


| it, the first lonely isolated feeling is forgotten. 

But sometimes there isn’t a Molly Stone, and 
then getting acquainted isn’t as easy as that. I re- 
member a small summer colony on a lovely lake 
in New England where a group of boys and girls 
had the liveliest, gayest times imaginable. We had 
all known one another for years. One summer 
| some new people came to one of the cottages. We 
were in swimming when the rickety stage drove 
up to the door. Through a gap in the trees those 
of us on the raft saw a man and woman get ovt, 
and then a girl of about fifteen. 

“Qh, bother!” said Elena Merton. 
suppose we shall have to take her in!” 

“Why should we?” asked Sue. “She may not 
fit and that will spoil all our good times. Let’s go 
on as before, with just our own crowd.” 

So we did. Each house had a dock and a raft, 
| although we always swam together at the Mer- 
ton’s. From there, we used to see the new girl 
| bathing alone in front of her cottage. And some- 
times, as we paddled by, she would be sitting on 
the edge of the dock reading. 

I doubt if we should ever have known Jill—that 
was the name we heard her mother call her—if 


“Now I 





Along the Editor’s Trail 


Elena hadn’t given her ankle a bad wrench and 
had to stay home from the picnic. The rest of us 
started off up the mountain in the morning. About 
noon, Elena decided to paddle down the lake. She 
was rather lonely and bored and before she knew 

she had drawn up to the raft where Jill was 
sunning herself and had said “Hello.” When we 
all got home, we found them sitting in the Mer- 
ton’s motor boat munching cookies. 

Before two days had passed, even Sue admitted 
that we had missed a lot by not learning to know 
Jill sooner. She was the jolliest person imaginable. 
And I vowed then and there that I’d always give 
new people a chance to speak for themselves—that 
I wouldn’t stand aside and say, “We’re all having 
a good time, so why bother about a stranger. 

My motive was purely selfish then. I wasn’t 
thinking of the new person at all. I just didn’t 
vant to miss knowing someone who might be as 
amusing and interesting as Jill was. But when I 
became a new girl myself at school the next year, 
I found that the situation had another side, and 
I realized how Jill must have felt during those 
first few weeks. It’s lonely and miserable to be 
among people who are having a good time to- 
gether, and yet not to be a part of it. “Another 
reason,” I thought, “for getting to know the Jills 
as quickly as possible.” 

And it has really come to be an adventure— 
this meeting new people. You never know quite 
what you will find. Of course, sometimes you will 


be disappointed. But more ~ 
often you will be glad that ‘) 
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you have made that opening 
remark, “Hello. My name’s 
Molly Stone. What’s yours?” 
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And the new girl ope: zy 
will be glad too. If Xj, 2 aA 
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new girl yourself, 
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you know that. BO Lh 
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CAMP LAUGHING WATER 


Girl Scout Camp on Lake Kanawauke 


INTERSTATE PARK, N. Y. 
July 10 to September 4, 1930 


Varied Girl Scout program under trained 
counselors. Registered nurse and dieti- 
cian on staff. Red Cross Examiner in 
charge of water front. Rate: $10.00 per 
week, 

Write for camp folder 


Bronx Community Committee 
of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
4197 Park Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 











WAKODA 


Camp for Girl Scouts. Upper Twin Lake, 

Palisades Interstate Park. Limited number 

of registered Girl Scouts. Trained Leaders, 
Write for Camp Folder 

Maude E. Adams, Girl Scout Headquarters 

43 Second Street Newburgh, N. Y. 











CAMP LYNNHOLM 


on Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


offers a glorious location, all kinds of sports, per- 
sonal supervision, fine and competent type of 
councillors, and excellent equipment for very mod- 
erate tuition. Send for booklet with full details and 
pictures. 


Mrs. George W. Osgood, 37 Baltimore St., Lynn, Mass. 











CAMP WA LU HI YI 


Girl Scout Camp on Lower Twin Lake 
Palisade Interstate Park, near Central Valley, N.Y. 

Managed by Nutley Girl Scout Council 
Swimming, boating, nature-lore, pioneering and 
handcraft. Registered nurse and dietician. 
Rate $12.00 per week. For further information 
write Miss Flora Louden, 7 Church Street, 
Nutley, N. J. 




















SCHOOL OF 
HORTICULTURE 


FOR WOMEN 
Froricutture, Lanpscare Desicn, 
Fruir Growi1nc, Pouttry, ETC, 
Two-year Diploma Course begins September 16th. 
Excellent positions open to graduates 
Short Summer Course, August Ist to 29th, 
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Address, The Director, Box BB, Ambler, Pa. 


Mt. Regis Christi for Girls 


Beautiful mountain location 100 miles from New York. 

Accredited Junior and Senior High School. Special Prep- 

aration for “‘College Boards.”’ All athletics. Winter 

Sports and Horseback Riding. For information write 
Box A, Wawarsing, N. Y.—Tel. Ellenville 254 








PATON HALL Sao ENSINETON 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A Country School near Detroit—Training for Leadership 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Junior and 
Senior High—Post Graduate. Afiliated with Camp Inter- 
lochen, Interlochen, Michigan. Catalogs. Mrs. P. 0. 
PENNINGTON, Box A—% Paton Hall, Romeo, Michigan. 


A Picture Frame from Sheepskin 


OU CAN 
make many 
attractive things 


of leather. Perhaps 
the easiest for a be- 


nappy part of the 
leather). Then 
place the top part 
of the frame right 
side up on top of 





ginner to make is 
a sheepskin picture 
frame. And your 
left-over scraps 
and strips of leath- 
er can be trans- 
formed into book- 
marks, if you wish. 

The materials 
you will need are 
a leather skin, 
leather thongs, a 
pair of hole punch- 
ers (from any five 
and ten cent store), 
sharp scissors, a 
ruler and a pencil. 
A dyed sheepskin 





the back part. Be 
sure all the edges 
are parallel. Hold 
the two pieces to- 
gether carefully, so 
that the edges do 
not slip or slide. 
and with the punch- 
ers, make impres- 
sions for the holes 
a quarter of an 
inch from the edge 
of the skin, and a 
quarter of an inch 
apart, on both 
pieces at once. Af- 
ter the impressions 
are made, punch 








in almost any color 
can be purchased 
from a good leath- 
er store. The large 
size skin is 36 
x 36 inches. It is a good plan and more 
economical for several girls to buy a 
skin together. Be sure to estimate care- 
fully the most economical way of cut- 
ting the leather before you begin, so 
that you will not waste large scraps. 
The leather thongs can be purchased 
already cut, or they can be cut from 
the longest part of the skin. 

When you have all your materials, 
cut two pieces of the leather one quar- 
ter of an inch larger all around than 
the picture to be framed. (The extra size 
is to allow for lacing.) Now decide how 
much of your picture you wish to show 
when the frame is completed. Measure 
this area, and cut out the center of your 
piece of leather. Allow plenty of ma- 
terial, however, to make an attractive 
border. 

Then punch holes to lace together the 
two pieces of leather. To do this, lace 
the back part of the frame right side 
down on a table (the right side is the 





the holes clear 
through on each 
part of the frame, 
separately. Lace 
the two pieces to- 
gether at once before the leather may 
tear or the holes become ragged. The 
lacing is a simple in-and-out movement, 
but be sure that it all goes in the same 
direction. Probably you will need more 
than one thong to complete the frame. 
If so, slide both the old end and the new 
end back under the lacing about an inch 
so that they will hold firm, and proceed 
as before. 

A small strip about an inch long 
may be punched at each end and 
laced in at the top, the two ends be- 
ing laced close together, so that the 
middle of the strip curves up. The 
picture may be hung on the wall by this 
strip. 

There are any number of articles that 
you can make, once you have discovered 
the fascination of working in leather. 
You can make needle cases, book covers, 
book ends for your mother or yourself, 
and collar bags and tobacco pouches for 
your father or brother. 
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SEMINARY 
FOR GIRLS 


Where New England Traditions Count. 55th year. 
Preparation for all colleges. Accredited Intensive review. 
General courses. Individual attention. Junior College. 
Home Ec. Secretarial. All Sports. Music. Art. Ex- 
pression. Aviation. Endowed. Moderate rates. 
Lynn H. Harris (Ph. D., Yale), President 
Box 21, W. Bridgewater, Massachusetts 




















OU all know how much fun camping is. 

Whether in the mountains or at the seashore, 
in the North or the South or the West, camp life 
is the most exciting sort of life during the 
summer. We are sure that on this page, each 
of you will find a camp to suit your own special 
needs and desires. 

Schools, too, are important things in life, even 
though ‘they are not supposed to be as much fun 
as camp. But if you go to a school with girls 
that you like, even lessons can be jolly, to say 
nothing of athletics and other things. 

We hope that you can find your school and your 
eamp on THE AMERICAN GIRL School and 
Camp page. | 




















Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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T RATHER looks as if this month 
your own page is going to arouse 
some heated controversy. We really 
hope it will—for then we'll have some 
new ideas. And while we recognize the 
fact that purely destructive criticism is 
for the most part useless, on the other 
hand well thought out critical sugges- 
tions made in good spirit are always 
welcome. We feel that this month’s 
batch of letters from girls all over the 
country, pointing out in a friendly way 
the shortcomings of THE AMERICAN 
Girt, has helped us tremendously. 


HE first problem is raised by Helen 

Fleming, of Madison, Wisconsin. Do 
we or don’t we have enough poetry in 
THE AMERICAN GirL—and what do you 
think of the poems already published? 
Do write and let us know your opinion 
of the matter, for that is the surest 
way to find what you want in the fu- 
ture issues. Don’t forget this is your page. 
Helen writes us: “I like our magazine 
awfully well, in lots of ways, but my 
biggest criticism is that we don’t have 
nearly enough poetry. All four issues this 
year contain a total of five poems, of 
which four are almost exclusively about 
trees. (And I like trees, too—I love 
them—only that seems like an overdose, 
when we have so few). Really, doesn’t 
it seem as though such a good magazine 
should have more poetry than that? If 
anyone judged American girls by it, 
they’d think we didn’t have very much 
appreciation of poetry—and I insist we 
do! Every issue, I think, ought to have 
one full-page, illustrated poem, as we 
often do, and two others, at least, tucked 
around in odd corners.” 


HIS next letter, from Patricia Burns, 

of Tulare, California, made us feel 
like Alice in Wonderland, when the 
Duchess said to her, “You’re thinking 
about something, my dear, and that 
makes you forget to talk. I can’t tell 
you just now what the moral of that is, 
but I shall remember it in a bit.” “Per- 
haps it hasn’t one,” Alice ventured. “Tut, 
tut, child!” said the Duchess. “Every 
thing’s got a moral, if only you can find 
it.” We don’t know what the moral of 
it is, but we do know that we may need 
defense if many of you feel about us 
as Patricia does! She writes us: “I like 
THe AMERICAN GirL very much, but 
there are some things I don’t like about 
it. The first thing, which is the most im- 
portant, is the stories. Most of the stories 
are very good—for instance, H’Emma 
*Annah, Easter in the Rain, the Jo Ann 



























































of All Things! 


stories, and the Mary Ellen stories. But 
some are very ‘dumb.’ I mean the stories 
where a girl pays no attention to good 
advice and sets out on a walk. Then there 
is a storm. Don’t we always know that 
she is going to plod along, then faint, 
and find herself at home? Girls like 
stories with a snap. I was so surprised 
when Emma Hannah did the girls’ sums 
for them. Wasn’t it better story con- 
struction for the girls in Easter in the 
Rain to find out that the ‘princess’ note 
was only a lonely little girl’s letter to her 
mother, than to find out that the nurse 
was a princess? Of course it was. May- 
be you will label me ‘hard to please’ 
when I tell you that I didn’t like Red 
Coats and Blue. Some of my sister sub- 
scribers agree with me. I thought the 
plot was very uninteresting. It had an 
educational value, but as a story it didn’t 
suit me. I don’t wish to throw a wet 
blanket on all your efforts, and perhaps 
I'll make up for it by saying that I think 
The House with the Cross-eyed Windows 
is wonderful.” 


UT it cheered us up a lot, after such 
a diatribe, to read a letter from Nat- 
alie S. Auer, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Natalie 
wrote an article about THE AMERICAN 
Grrt as an English assignment in high 
school. We wish we had room enough to 
print in full her excellent summary of 
our general policy. But we felt really 
complimented when she added that she 
had “derived so much pleasure from this 
magazine that I feel privileged to have 
been permitted to present its features 
to the members of this class.” 


TVERYBODY likes our book page 


—judging, that is, from letters like 
this! Catherine Smith, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, says that “best of all the other 
articles, I like Jn the Ever Ever Land 
of Books in the May issue. Usually book 





reviews are awfully dry, but this one was 
so interesting—just like a story. It 
seemed just like an old friend speaking.” 
Janet Weinstein, of New Rochelle, New 
York, agrees with Catherine, saying, 
“Generally speaking, I do not read book 
reviews appearing in THE AMERICAN 
Girt because I find the books mentioned 
of a more or less juvenile nature. I am 
not trying to act grown-up or sophisti- 
cated, but honestly, for a sophomore in 
high school, you must admit many of 
the books reported would hardly be ap- 
propriate. Just the same I think the idea 
of the last column was inspired. I don’t 
believe I’ve ever read an article similar 
in style to that one.” We’re delighted, 
of course, that you like our book re- 
views. Turn to this month’s book page, 
where we have some old and new fa- 
vorites for your inspection. We feel sure 
that you’ll be even more enthusiastic 
with each month. Don’t forget that we'll 
want to hear from you about it again 
in a few months. 


ARYALIS HADLEY, of Glendale, 

California, wants “at least one 
page devoted to music—both classics and 
jazz, and the lives of composers” as well 
as “more articles about personal charm 
and improvements in our own rooms. 
Anna Coyle’s When You Open Your 
Closet and the series called A Modern 
Room for a Modern Girl were just the 
thing. But these are so few and far 
between.” Here’s a_ suggestion for 
Maryalis—to keep her eyes open for the 
fall numbers of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
We think she’ll be interested. 


CCORDING to Katherine Pfening, 
of Columbus, Ohio, “Scatter is the 
very best story ever. In fact, I like it 
so well that although I’ve had my maga- 
zine less than a week, I’ve read Scatter 
twice. I think The House with the Cross- 
eyed Windows the best serial we have 
had. I can hardly wait for the next 
issue, but I’m so afraid all the mystery 
will be cleared in one short chapter, and 
that is one thing I do not like.” 


le OF you mystery story enthusiasts 
will be interested in a letter from 
Muriel Lazear, of Maplewood, New 
Jersey, who says, “A little while ago 
a great surprise awaited the Girl Scouts 
of Maplewood. Edna Clark Davis (who, 
you know, wrote The House with the 
Cross-eyed Windows) came to us and 
read us a mystery story. The story she 
read us was a ghost story of a boarding 
school.” 
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The Best Road of All 


CHARLES HANSON Town E 


LIKE a road that leads away to prospects white and 
fair, 
A road that is an ordered road, like a nun’s evening 
prayer; 
But, best of all, I love a road that leads to God knows 
where. 


You come upon it suddenly—you cannot seek it out; 
It’s like a secret still unheard and never noised about; 


But when you see it, gone at once is every lurking doubt. 


It winds beside some rushing stream where aspens lightly 
quiver, 

It follows many a broken field by many a shining river; 

It seems to lead you on and on, forever and forever! 


I like a road that wanders straight; the King’s highway is 
fair, 

And lovely are the sheltered lanes that take you here and 
there; 

But, best of all, I love a road that leads to God knows 
where. 


From “‘A World of Windows Doubleday Doran 
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HER HEAD DROOPED FORWARD EVEN UNDER THE WEIGHT OF EACH TWO-DAY-OLD PUPPY; HER WEARY LEGS WABBLED, BUT GRAY BESS KEPT 0 


~The Puppy Cubs 


RAY BESS had made ° : 
(F: valiant — struggle Beginning a 


against the mass of 


clinging yellow clay of the By J. IRVING CRUMP maternal affections on her 


sheep trail that had been 
churned by hundreds of minc- . 

ing hoofed feet into a slither- Illustrations by Ch 
ing quagmire. She had given 

her best, but her keen dog brain realized that her best had 
not been sufficient, that she was beaten, spent, and hope- 
lessly worn out. Dog-like, she had tried to be loyal, and 
she had kept on trying against hopeless odds, giving her 
last spark of vitality in her effort to be faithful alike to 
her master, Lon Carrol, and her little family of two woolly, 
bear-like English sheep-dog puppies. 

She could not know that being loyal to her puppies alone 
was all that Lon Carrol had asked of her. She could not 
understand that he had purposely locked her in one of 
the barns of the sheep ranch with her day-old family when 
he took the big herd southward into Roaring Fork Valley 
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two-part story to meet a tardy spring. All 


that she understood was that 
while she was lavishing her 


babies, the herd had gone on 
and left her behind. Never 
in the past four years had the 
herd gone south without her. 
How it had happened this time she could not comprehend. 

Doubtless a haunting fear possessed her that Lon Carrol 
would think she had deserted him. Perhaps he would re- 
fuse to let her crowd up close to him beside the night fire 
and lick his hands and face affectionately before they curled 
up under the same blanket and went to sleep. Panic must 
have seized her for, although it was the dead of night and 
the whole ranch slumbered, she forthwith began a frantic 
effort to get out of the barn. A loose floor board provided 
means of exit and, with a tremendous expenditure of energy, 
she dug her way out under the foundations of the building. 
But once free of her prison, she hesitated, torn between 


arles Livingston Bull 
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her loyalty to Lon and the sheep flock and her newly acquir- 
ed family. She could not leave those woolly offspring of 
hers behind. There was only one thing for her to do 
and that was to take them with her, to take them to Lon 
and the sheep herd. Perhaps he would understand her 
tardiness when he saw her fine, lusty babies. 

Then began the hardest journey that Gray Bess had 
ever attempted. Still weak and tired, but with her dog 
heart as stout as ever, she undertook to follow the sheep 
herd, carrying her whimpering puppies down the muddy 
trail. It was a harder task than even she had realized. It 
meant that she had to cover four times the distance the 
sheep had traveled, for she could carry only one puppy at 
a time, and she was forced to carry it only a half-mile or 
longer before she left it to return and pick up the other. 
Her mother instinct would not allow her to become too 
widely separated from either ,;in her journey. 

Mile after weary mountain mile she traveled in this way. 
Her eyes became trouble-haunted, heavy, tired. Her head 
dropped forward even under the weight of each two-day- 
old puppy. Her weary legs wabbled. She tottered, and now 
and again fell heavily. She was mud-caked to her belly, 
and great chunks of mire were plastered to the long hair 
of her flanks. But still she staggered on. 

She reached the pass below Thunder Mountain, spent 
and weary. She began to know then that she was not 
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equal to the journey. She staggered back to get her second 
puppy, to bring them both together up there in the pass 
between the towering mountains. Somehow she accom- 
plished the task. Then, with her last spark of energy, she 
carried them both out of the trail and up onto an over- 
hanging ledge where, among the roots of a storm-blasted 
pine, she lay down and closed her eyes. 

And with the coming of brilliant, rose-colored dawn, 
her valiant spirit departed from her tired body, while the 
two puppies snuggled contentedly against her mud-caked 
sides. 


Well up on the rocky heights of the mountain, on the 
south slope and beyond the pass where the fast climbing 
April sun had softened and loosened the layers of winter 
snow, the first great snowslide had occurred the day before 
Gray Bess had struggled with the mud of the sheep trail. 
With a hissing roar that gathered in volume until it 
sounded like thunder reverberating through the mountains, 
hundreds of tons of snow and ice suddenly loosed its 
clinging hold to the rocky surface and started to slide 
toward the timberline. Frost-loosened rocks, scrubby storm- 
twisted trees and everything else in its path were swept 
downward with it until the whole mighty mass crashed 
among the sturdy timber and uprooted hundreds of trees 
before its course was checked. 

The snowslide had added its toll to the 
record of winter-killed forest dwellers. In 
its path, among the rocks, a black bear 
had denned in late autumn, there to spend 
her solitary winter in slumber and to await 
the coming of her first offspring. Her tiny 
cub, scarcely bigger at birth than a good- 
sized puppy, made its appearance the day 
before the snowslide, and the anxious black 
bear mother had hardly tasted the joys of 
motherhood when the world seemed sud- 
denly to go to pieces about her. The crash- 
ing, tearing avalanche of snow overhead 
shook the walls of the den she had un- 
wisely selected among loosened stones, and 
heavy rocks fell in upon her, one huge 
chunk crushing out the life of her baby 
and bruising and lacerating her own hind 
foot. Other stones tore and scarred her 
shabby brown coat, and it was a miracle 
that she, too, was not killed. Indeed, it was 
only with the terrific strength that frenzy 
lent her that she was able to claw her way 
out from among the shifting rocks to the 
security of the mountainside which the ava- 
lanche had now swept clear of snow. 

There, whimpering and frightened, she 
cowered beside a big, uprooted boulder and 
tried to gather strength and courage while 
she licked her mangled hind foot. But, 
with the passing of the snowslide, silence 
came to the mountains again, and with 
silence her fear subsided to give way to 
unhappiness at her bereavement. Still 
whimpering, but now in a tone that sound- 
ed much like the sobbing of a baby, she 
began to claw at the mass of rocks that 
had been her den. Hard and long she 
worked, pawing at first one huge stone and 
then another, dislodging incredibly big 
fragments in an effort to find the tiny cub 
that was buried somewhere down there at 
the bottom of the stone pile. 











THE OLD BEAR AND THE PUPPIES SUDDENLY SAW A CHIPMUNK WHISK INTO A HOLE 


She struggled and clawed until her paws, 
grown soft during her winter’s slumber, 
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were torn and bleeding. Through the whole 
day she worked and mourned, and when 
night came she curled up in the shelter of 
a boulder and slept. 

But when the first rays of the morning 
sun splashed the white peaks of the range 
above her with shimmering golden light, 
she awoke and, grunting, sat up and 
studied with melancholy eyes the mass of 
rocks that was the tomb of her offspring. 
Then as if she realized thoroughly the 
futility of all her efforts, she scrambled 
painfully to her feet, and without a single 
backward look started limping her way 
down the mountain toward the timberline. 

Exploring every likely-looking stone and 
rotting stump, she continued slowly down 
the mountain, working her way gradually 
toward the pass where, she knew, the sheep 
trail would lend her more comfortable 
footing. But after a time, her wanderings 
seemed mere meanderings. She appeared to 
lack purpose and heart in her efforts even 
to find food, and occasionally she would 
lie down on a smooth sun-warmed rock 
and lick her mangled hind paw, sighing 
the while as if she were grieving for her 
lost cub. 

The morning was well spent when, 
rounding a weather-worn boulder in the 
pass, she came out upon a shelf overhanging 
the sheep trail where a lonesome, storm- 
twisted, scrubby pine stood sentinel. And 
there, revealed to her beady, black, ever- 
searching eyes, was something that made 
her come up on her haunches, painful 
though the effort was, and grunt in sur- 
prise, while gradually the thick hair be- 
tween her shoulders bristled in a mixture 
of alarm and anger. Stretched on the rocks 
at the foot of the pine tree was a large gray 
and white animal, while over it and about 
it tumbled two cub-like things that made 
strange baby animal noises. 

She grunted again, and coming down on 
all four walked cautiously forward. A few 
feet away she paused and sat down while 
she contemplated the scene before her as if in meditation. 
The dog was dead, that was certain, but why were these 
two little creatures that crawled about the silent form 
still alive? The bear seemed to be pondering the question. 
Her nose told her that they were of the dog family, too, 
and her eyes told her that they were young and sightless, 
with no sense of smell and no sense of fear. For other- 
wise they would be whimpering in fright and terror instead 
of making strange hunger sounds. 

She seemed suddenly to realize that she was hungry, too, 
and that here had been provided two tiny, helpless crea- 
tures, two good mouthfuls to break her long winter fast. 
With a grunt she stood up and, shifting her weight to her 
three good legs, shuffled forward. 

At the scuffing sound her padded feet made on the stone 
ledge, the puppies stopped whining and paused to listen. 
And then, when they had located the sound to a certainty, 
they yelped happily and on unsteady puppy legs came wab- 
bling and stumbling toward her. At this the old bear 
stopped and seemed surprised. The puppies were so close 
to her now that by reaching down she could have crushed 
first one and then the other in her lean jaws. But for 
some strange reason she forbore. Instead she watched with 
a puzzled expression as the puppies, feeling the animal 














ON THE ROCKS TWO CUB-LIKE THINGS TUMBLED OVER A GRAY AND WHITE ANIMAL 


warmth of her big body, staggered blindly about trying to 
locate her, still squealing noisily in their hungry search. 

Presently one of them bumped clumsily into her big 
foreleg so hard that he was knocked down and rolled over 
by the impact. But he staggered joyfully to his feet again 
and with highly pitched yelps of delight began nosing 
hungrily about her leg and foot. The other one wabbled 
closer, too. 

All this produced a very natural reaction in the cubless 
mother bear. Her own hunger vanished immediately along 
with any desire to kill and eat the helpless creatures. Her 
mother instinct told her that they were nearly famished 
themselves, and whatever impulse akin to sympathy she 
possessed moved her to bend down and run a long, dripping, 
red tongue affectionately down the curly backs of both 
orphans. 

Then began the strangest foster-motherhood the forest 
has ever witnessed. The old bear adopted the sheep-dog 
puppies, and before nightfall she had carried them to a 
shallow den above a ledge in the fastness of a rocky ravine 
far up in the wilderness at the base of Thunder Mountain, 
where, during the period before their eyes were opened 
to the world, she nursed them and cared for them with 

(Continued on page 48) 








MARY ELLEN LEARNED 
HOW TO SERVE—ON THE 
BASE LINE, WITH THE 
LEFT FOOT FORWARD 


T WAS a rather warm night in July when it all started. 
One of my fraternity brothers interrupted my perusal 
of some long-neglected history notes by announcing 

that Mary Ellen wanted me on the telephone. “And she 
seems upset,” he added. 

“Now what?” I murmured, and made for the ’phone 
booth. Ever since the rather unsuccessful winter hike, Mary 
Ellen Scott had been more or less concerned with academic 
endeavors at Danford College, and I had a suspicion that 
it was about time for another explosion in the athletic line 
from Mary Ellen’s direction. Both of us had decided to 
attend the summer session at Danford for advanced credit, 
which accounts for the seeming incongruity of July and 
college. 

“Hi, fella,” I greeted her through the transmitter. 
“What’s on your mind, if any?” 

“Hello, Bob,” came her voice over the wire. “Do you 
remember my telling you about that Wellesley senior I 
met in Maine last summer? The one that plays tennis so 
well and everything? Name is Dorothy Winslow.” 

“Sure,” I said, after a moment of thought. “You raved 
about her for an hour one day. Said she was an excellent 
sportswoman, knew all the best people, had a summer 
home, is engaged to Dick Thompson, the tennis star, and 
altogether was somebody to know. Pretty good-looking, too.” 

“Well, I’m glad I don’t have to go through 
all that,” said Mary Ellen. ‘‘Anyway, during 
the course of our conversation at a tea last 
summer we talked a lot about tennis—that is, 
she did most of the talking—and somehow 
or other I led her to believe I was a good ten- 
nis player.” 

“Uh huh,” I said, wondering what it was 
all about. Probably she needed rescuing again. 

“And I told her to look me up if she ever 
came to Danford,” contin- 
ued Mary Ellen. “This 
morning I had a letter from 
her. She’s going to visit 
somebody here on the twen- 
tieth—that’s just two weeks 
away—and she says she’s 
looking forward to having a = TAKE 
few sets of tennis with me.” FE ieee perp 
Her voice took on what I yp wuen you 
should term a wail of de- swine 
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spair. “What am I going to do? I haven’t any sets of ten- 
nis—haven’t even one set-—and I don’t know the first thing 
about the game ” 

“Evidently not,” I grinned, but I confined my amuse- 
ment to the ‘phone booth. 

“T don’t want to confess to her that I was only bluffing, 
and that what I know about tennis could be written on a 
postage stamp in a large hand,” groaned Mary Ellen. 

“You could be sick or dead,” I suggested. 

“T can’t be ill,” Mary Ellen said earnestly, ‘‘because 
Dorothy writes me she’s going to the Delt dance that Satur- 
day night, and I’m going with you, you know.” 

‘‘Hm-m-m,” I said. ‘Well, the only solution is for you 
to learn something about tennis between now and then, and 
if you don’t put up much of a game, you can blame it on 
the failure of the wheat crop in Brazil or something.” 

“From here,” sniffed Mary Ellen, “it sounds as though 
you’re laughing at me. Do you fully realize the colossal 
fix I’m in?” 

“Sure,”’ I said. “And if you really want to try to learn 
tennis in two weeks, I'll do what I can. Stanley Osborne is 
your best bet. He could tell you all the fine points in an 
afternoon. From then on it would be up to you. Practice 
every afternoon and so forth—in two weeks you ought to 
get somewhere.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Mary Ellen. “‘When do we start?’ 

“T’'ll see if I can persuade Stan to leave his sport shop 
long enough tomorrow afternoon to get you started,” I said. 
“We'll buy a racket from him and get a court on Barbour 
Field for a few hours.” 

“Thanks a lot, Bob,” said Mary Ellen, and hung up. 

That, as I say, was the beginning of what turned out to 
be one of our hardest athletic struggles at Danford. If we 
had known how it was going to end—! 

I called Stan right away and explained the situation. 
“She'll need a racket,” I said, “and if she buys it from 
you I think you should give her a few lessons. Sort of pleas- 
ing the customer and all that. How about it?” 

“Sure,” agreed Stan. “I’m taking the afternoon off to- 
morrow anyway, and I’d be 
glad to do it. Drop in at the 
store after lunch.” 

At three o’clock the next 
afternoon Mary Ellen, Stan 
and I were occupying a 
bench in a tennis court on 
the women’s athletic field 
near the Danford campus. 
Mary Ellen was swishing 
her new thirteen-ounce rack- 
et through the air, and 
Stan was lacing up his ten- 
nis shoes. I was just sitting. 
It was a bit warm and I 
didn’t feel like doing any- 
thing but listen and take 
notes. 

“First thing,” said Stan, 
turning to Mary Ellen, “‘is 
to make up your mind that 
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you’re going to learn tennis before you try to win. If you 
make winning secondary to learning, you'll get along faster 
and develop a better foundation.” 

“It'll be a long time,” smiled Mary Ellen, “before I 
start worrying about beating anybody!” 

“Fine!” approved Stan. ‘“‘Now—before you do anything 
else, learn to grip the racket. There are two grips: the 
one-sided and the two-sided. Most of the champions, like 
Tilden, Alonzo, Richards, Williams and Frank Hunter, 
use the one-sided grip, so I think we’d better stick to that. 
The way to obtain that grip is to place the racket on the 
ground on edge and pick it up with the palm on top of 
the handle. Now try it—that’s the grip.” She almost had it. 

“It seems awfully unnatural,” remarked Mary Ellen, 
following instructions. 

“Yes, it probably does,” said Stan, “but you’ll soon get 
used to that. Now keep the head of the racket up. Your 
arm must be at an angle to the handle; otherwise the butt 
of the handle will slap your wrist all the time and you'll 
find it nicely swollen after playing awhile.” 

“There’s an excuse,” grinned Mary Ellen. 

“Listen to Stan,” I said, glancing up from my notebook. 
“You've started this and you might as well go through 
with it.” 

“Got the grip?” asked Stan. Mary Ellen nodded. “All 
right; now for the strokes. There are plenty of them, but 
you can play a good game with only two or three, so we'll 
concentrate on those. First there’s the drive, the fundamen- 
tal stroke of good tennis. Hold the racket with the hand 
well on top of the handle and don’t try to keep the handle 
on a line with your forearm. Remember, head high, wrist 
low.” 

“How am I going to keep the head of the racket high 
on low balls?” asked Mary Ellen. 

“Just by modifying your position,” explained Stan. 
“Look, like this. You see, you should always keep your 
wrist in its strongest position, and the head high—wrist 
low principle gives you that position. 

“Now for the swing. Remember, 
it comes from the shoulder. A good 
free swing is important. It gives 
strength to your playing. The object 
in swinging the racket is to give 
speed and directional control of the 
ball. You want the ball to go to a 
certain part of tne court, you want 
it to drop, and you want it to go fast. 
The best way to obtain 
these results is to use the 
circular swing. The head 
of the racket comes back 
high, describes a graceful 
arc downward and then 
starts coming straight for- 
ward. Now try it with me.” 

For a few minutes Mary 
Ellen and Stan swished 
their rackets through the 
air, and then Stan con- 
tinued his _ instructions. 












THERE WAS A WHOLE 
LOT MORE, AND A GOOD 
HOUR OF PRACTICE BEFORE 
STAN CALLED IT QUITS 





“Take plenty of time swinging back,” he said, “and 
speed up when you swing forward. That’s the way to get 
power without using too much effort. Let’s try it with the 
ball.” 

Stan jumped over the net and tossed the ball to Mary 
Ellen’s side of the court. She made a swipe at it, missing it 
completely. “Try again,” called Stan. This time Mary 
Ellen’s racket connected with the ball and it sailed over 
into the next court. While I retrieved it, Stan jumped back 
over the net and talked some more about the forehand 
drive. 

“In order to make the ball drop,” he said, “you must 
roll your racket over it on the follow through. If you roll 
it over too fast, the ball will hit the net. If you roll it over 
too slowly, it will sail out. As the ball comes toward you, 
take it on the top of the rebound. Hit the ball when it’s 
opposite your left foot, or perhaps when it’s a little farther 
back. And take your time; that’s most important. Let’s 
practice for a few minutes.” 

While they practiced the circular swing and the drive, I 
watched carefully because I could see days of coaching 
ahead when Stan would be busy and Mary Ellen would 
rely on me for aid. 

“Rhythm is the big thing in stroking,” Stan said as they 
stopped to rest. “‘Stroking should not be jerky or awkward. 
Cultivate rhythm and you'll cultivate power.” 

“And stiff muscles,” laughed Mary Ellen flexing her 
arm into position tentatively. 

“So far,” said Stan mopping his brow, “we’ve discussed 
only the grip and the drive, but if you get those the battle is 
half won. The next step is the back- 
hand stroke which is practically the 
same as the forehand and just as im- 
portant. You must carry the racket 
across the body; draw it back with a 
circular swing; meet the ball on the 
top of the bounce; follow through in 
the direction you want the ball to go; 
and roll the racket over to make the 
ball drop. 

“All this is identical with the fore- 
hand movement. But in the backhand 
you have the right foot toward the net, 
instead of the left; and as you follow 
through you must pivot around until 

-you face the net. The only difference 
TICED THE SWING in grip is that you’ll probably find it 
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miles as if it were as eager as its occupants to reach 

its destination. Nadine was on the front seat with 
Dad, while Mrs. Evans and the Berts were in the back. 
Cutting swiftly against the wind they sped forward with 
a swish over the level stretch of road, across a low bridge, 
and then began to mount the first division of the four- 
mile grade which traversed a corner of the Coeur d’Alene 
mountains, the western Rockies. The adopted daughter 
wore a lovely soft yellow silk frock that Mummy had sat 
up the night before to finish. She appreciated the dainty 
things and right now she was so excited at the thought of 
the good time ahead of her, that she could not talk, but 
her eyes shone like a pair of borrowed stars, and occa- 
sionally a happy laugh escaped her. 

At the beginning of the grade the road was wide, then 
as it wound higher, it gradually narrowed until in some 
spots, where it had been blasted through giant granite 
rocks, only one vehicle could pass. Such places were high 
and dangerous but the engineers had arranged each one 
so that the way a quarter of a mile beyond could be seen, 
and travelers could wait on “tables” for motors or 
wagons coming from the opposite direction, much as 
trolleys on one-track lines wait for each other. 

Today was the opening of the great annual festival, 
so all the ranchers in the Bitter Root Valley were headed 
south and there was no occasion to stop. But suddenly, 
as the car sped up the steep slope, Herbert called out: 

“Draw in here, Dad.” 

“And let the Fair Sister have a look,’”’ Albert added. 

Mr. Evans drove to the edge of the table and as 

Nadine glanced forward she caught her breath sharply. 
It seemed as if they must surely roll off and go plunging 
hundreds of feet down the pine-clad cliffs to the swift 
river dashing so hard against the unperturbed rocks that 
it sent up a continuous curtain of thick white spray. 

“Don’t look down, dear,” Mummy advised as she 
noticed the girl bracing herself rigidly against the seat. 

“Look ahead—” directed Albert. 

“And take a bird’s-eye view of the latest thing in 
rodeos,” his brother added. 

“Over there,” Dad nodded, his keen eyes excited. 

Nadine looked off to the southeast and saw a wide 
level stretch where the river curved, like a friendly arm, 
away from the foot hills. The place was dotted with 
tents, huge ones and little ones, more than she could 
count, and from every one fluttered American flags and 
streamers in all colors of the rainbow. She could see the 
bandstand, the oval race course laid out near the river, 

a corral, cattle sheds, stables, and tiny animated specks 
moving from place to place, and was thrilled by it all. 

“Bring it to you,” Herbert suggested, handing her the 
field glasses. ‘‘Have it right under your nose through these.” 

“But don’t forget it’s five miles away,” Albert chuckled. 
Nadine adjusted the glasses to her eyes and immediately 
the specks became horses, cars, and people, and near the 
track she made out a group of Indians wearing bright 
blankets, beaded belts, head bands, and moccasins. 

“Tt is as near—” 

“That’s because the day is clear. In this climate distance 
is more deceptive than in the East,” Dad told his daughter. 


Ta EVERMAY limousine was eating up the 
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NADINE REACHED THE STAND TO SEE GRAPEVINE STRETCH HIMSELF 
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“That’s so, I remember,” she answered, and added, “I 


see Indians. Are they real ones?” Nadine grew wide-eyed. 


“Our brothers, the Flatheads,” Albert explained. 
“To whom our fair-minded elders of a few generations 


ago gave this delightful valley,” Herbert supplemented. 


“But renigged on delivery—” 
“And generously herded them onto the most unfertile 


spot in the country which the whites didn’t want,” put in 
Herbert, whose sense of fairness often led him into argument. 


“Oh, Daddy, is that really true?” Nadine demanded. 




















AND, WITH A GLORIOUS PLUNGE, DASH OVER THE LINE-—THE VICTOR 


Evermay 


CRAINE 
Frank Spradling 


“Too true, I’m afraid,” he replied. It was a tender point. 

“Jim and our bunch, horses and everything, are all 
there,” said Albert. 

“In the shed with the orange streamers,” Herbert 
finished. 

“We had better go on, dear.” Mrs. Evans suggested. 
“Other cars are coming, I am sure.” An echo-raising honk 
of four autos made Mr. Evans glance over his shoulder and 
decide to let them pass. Presently the cars, filled with merry 
loads of people, whizzed by, all their occupants waving gaily. 
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“Hurrah, Evermay!” the first car called in greeting. 
“Hello, Evans!” as the next two carloads passed them. 
‘‘Meet you on the ice!” came the cheery shouts, to all 
of which the Evans family responded enthusiastically. 
Then, when the way was clear, the car was backed into 
the roadway, its nose turned south again, and it raced 
up, down, and around the grade until at length it began 
the final descent and rushed to the fairgrounds. On 
closer inspection the scene might have been a dreamland 
party at which the river, mountains and sun were very 
pleasant guests. 

“How nice it is with all this out of doors,” Nadine 
remarked, with a little catch in her throat as the twins 
ceremoniously assisted her and their mother to alight. 

“We are delighted that you appreciate our feeble 
efforts,” Albert said with a chuckle, quite as if they had 
done it all. 

“And trust the entertainment will not bore you,” said 
his brother. 

“Will you follow the plank walk?” Albert asked 
soberly, because she wasn’t watching where she stepped. 

“Or shall we spread our coats over this mud hole?” 
Herbert inquired, preparing to slip out of that gar- 
ment. 

“Put your coat on this instant, Albert,” she retorted 
quickly. 

“Herbert,” he corrected solemnly. He drew a piece 
of blue chalk from his pocket and made a line around 
his eye. “So you will not make the mistake again.” 

“Berts,” protested Mrs. Evans. “I wonder that Nadine 
has anything to do with either of you, you tease her so.” 
But Nadine could only smile at the comical appearance 
of the twin. 

“T like you better when you are the same,” she insisted, 
thereupon Herbert carefully drew a similar line around 
his brother’s eye. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Evans! My goodness, it is 
ages since we have seen you, but we have been busy all 
summer and I expect you have, too. The rodeo in the 
fall does make us realize we have friends and neighbors, 
even if we do live miles apart. Isn’t it a beautiful day? 
We could not have picked a better one!” 

“How are you, Mrs. Talbot? It is good to see you. I 
want you to meet our daughter, Nadine—” The girl 
looked up at the tall woman who talked so fast, and just 
had to smile because anyone could tell right away that 
she was a mighty nice sort of somebody. 

“T am glad to see you, my dear. I have thought about 
you very often these months, and I knew I ought to call, 
but I didn’t get around to it. Besides, I really wanted to 
give you time to get acquainted, but now your family 

must let you come and see my girls. It is nice having a 
daughter, isn’t it, Mrs. Evans?” 

“Indeed it is,” Mrs. Evans responded heartily, and 
Nadine’s arm stole around her waist. 

“Tt’s wonderful being one,” she said shyly. Mrs. Talbot 
looked at her with renewed approval. 

“You have had some very exciting times, I’ve heard,” 
she chuckled, and Nadine laughed. ‘Tamed Grapevine 
yet?” The obstreperous Grapevine was sometimes difficult! 

“No,” she admitted and flushed at the recollection of her 
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epochal ride on that bronc. She ached at the very thought. 

“He will eat out of her hand, but she is under orders to 
keep off his back,” Mr. Evans volunteered. 

“My goodness sakes alive, I should say so. He’s a man- 
eater,” Mrs. Talbot exclaimed, and went on, “Hope the 
mountains do not make you lonely, some people feel that 
way about them.” 

“T don’t. I love them,” Nadine answered earnestly and 
was glad to have the subject changed. 

“Now we are good friends. You will meet Phyllis and 
Velma today. They will come and see you, and you must 
visit Yellow Pines—that is the name of our ranch—took 
it from Lowell’s poem. In winter the mountains are not so 
accessible. Then you'll be glad to see more folks,” the 
woman chatted. 

“T say, Mother, get into the car for the opening parade,” 
shouted a young chap who wore a smart cowboy outfit 
and rode a fine roan horse. 

“All right, Donald,” Mr. Evans answered. 

“See you again.” Mrs. Talbot hurried away to her own 
car, the Evermay family climbed into theirs, which made 
its way slowly to where Jim, the foreman, waited in charge 
of his own men and part of the exhibition. 
The Berts went for the dapples, and Nadine 
giggled when she noticed a flat-runner stone- 
boat rigged up with a gorgeously decorated 
platform on stilts, and in a huge cage, the 
three baby cranes, not such babies as when 
she found them, looking as if they felt the 
importance of their lofty position. 

“All ready?” some one shouted from the 
grand stand. 

“All ready!” 

A pistol cracked sharply and before its 
echoes died away, a smart khaki-clad band 
swung along briskly playing, Will 
You Walk into My Bower, the old 
song that had led brave soldiers in 
far-away Texas to victory nearly a 
hundred years ago. The Evans’ car 
came first, right behind rode the 
twins on the dapples, who pranced 
handsomely to the music, then came 
Jim on Sorrel, leading Grapevine, 
the picture of neglect in spite of the 
“manicuring and bobbing” he had 
been subjected to during the past 
month. The rest of the ranch con- 
tingent fell in, then came the Talbots 
from Yellow Pines, and one by one 
each ranch for over a hundred square 
miles was represented. As it marched, 
the band played a medley of patriotic 
airs and old favorites, dear to past and present generations, 
and all along the line voices took up the songs until anyone 
listening from the mountains would have thought it a 
musical carnival. Around the fairground they paraded, 
then swept onto the race course where Nadine, looking out 
of the car, got a splendid view of the whole line. There 
were picturesque floats, more horses than she could count, 
cowboys, maskers, children galore, a company of Indians 
with tent poles dragging from their ponies, papooses on 
squaws’ backs, bare-legged boys on bare-backed horses, 
and blue ribbon stock. 

“Tt’s wonderful,” she gasped finally as she drew in her 
head. “Daddy, do you think Grapevine will win any of the 
prizes?” 

“No, honey, I don’t. Grapevine can out-buck and out-run 
anything in western Montana, but when it comes to showing 
off, he always does the wrong thing.” Dad seemed convinced. 

“But Jim’s been training him—” Nadine protested 


“‘He’s ornery, so don’t be too disappointed in him. When 
it’s racing, he’s likely to jump the fence; he’ll lie down and 
roll when he should buck, and probably go into the river 
when he should hurdle. I know his tricks.” 

“Jim is sure he’s going to win,” she repeated. 

“T expect he’s entering him more to make some fun, 
dear,”” Mummy told her. “Grapevine is a comedy horse.” 

Somehow, in spite of what they predicted, Nadine 
couldn’t quite believe that the horse would not fulfill at 
least some of his owner’s expectations, and she knew per- 
fectly well that she was going to be terribly disappointed 
if he didn’t carry off anything more than ridicule. By this 
time they had circled the course, so they came to a halt 
and everybody scrambled out of their cars, saddles, floats, 
and wagons, to greet neighbors. Everybody was a “neigh- 
bor” no matter how far away he lived, and Miss Evans was 
formally introduced to four counties. 

“May we take her?” begged Velma Talbot, who was a 
jolly blue-eyed miss of fifteen. “Please say ‘Yes’,” 
" “Surely, for a little while,” 
Mrs. Evans agreed. 

“Goody,” exclaimed the black- 
eyed Phyllis, who was fourteen. 
“We were here helping Mother 
arrange some of the things, so we 
know where they are. Wouldn’t 
you like to see them with us?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Nadine agreed. 

Then began a round of sight- 
seeing of stock pens, machinery 
stalls, the biggest tent with its 
fruit, vegetable and grain dis- 
plays, the small one for the 
canning, cooking and art work; 
the teepees of the Indians, where 
grave-faced squaws did weaving 
and equally grave-faced men 
stood around; and finally the 
juvenile show, which was quite 
amazing, for it seemed as if the 
youngsters could do pretty much 
what their elders did. A little 
girl had raised the biggest pump- 
kin, a small boy stood beside his 
pen of hens that had the best 
laying record, and a bigger boy 
grinned over his potatoes and an- 
nounced that his yield per acre 












“THANK you so. was highest. Nadine was thrilled 
MUCH,” SAIDNADINE every minute, she was introduced 
WITH A HAPPY 


to more people, everybody ac- 
cepted her quite casually as the 
Evans’ daughter, then went right 
on being nice to her. She’d never met such gracious people. 

“I think the Berts are too funny for words,” chatted 
Velma. 

“They are jolly,” Nadine agreed. 

“T shouldn’t like to live in the same house with them, 
they tease so. We have one brother and he’s all we can 
manage, both of us,” Phyllis said frankly. “And he’s 
not twins, thank goodness.” 

“Just the same, Don is dandy,” Velma put in loyally. 

“Sure he is,” Phyllis agreed. 

“We have to change clothes right after lunch. Like to 
dance?” It was the twins who had come up behind the 
girls. 

“Tt would be nice,” Nadine answered. 

“They have special dancing for us younger generation 
this morning,” Velma volunteered, her eyes brightening. 

“The evening is for the grown-ups. We have to go home,” 

(Continued on page 29) 


SIGH, “IT’S BEEN A 
WONDERFUL DAY!” 
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O YOU have a burning desire to whittle or 
D carve? Then you will want to learn how to 

make useful and beautiful things so you 
won’t be tempted to idle away your time by just 
whittling or carving your initials! 

The first requisite is to be a keen observer—to 
go out and find in nature the things you want to 
use. Trees have different characteristics which can 
serve your purpose in many ways. Look for the unusual 
things in nature, the freak growths of wood, and see 
how they can be adapted. Sculptors see the finished 
product in the block of marble before they start to cut 
with the chisel, so you must train yourself to see the 
finished object in the knot or gnarl before you start 
cutting. 

Probably for the beginner the birches, poplars, and 
cottonwoods furnish the greatest source of supply, al- 
though all of the fine grain woods such as cedars, gum 
wood, maple, beech, holly, sycamore, and even the bark 
of the yellow pine lend themselves readily to the wood 
carver. Young nut trees, cedars, and gray birches are 
especially desirable for hiking sticks. 

Next, learn to conserve your material. Do not go out 
and cut trees promiscuously just for the sake of making 
something. Learn to select trees which might better be 
cleared away. In a group ef trees, often one is a poor 
specimen, and its removal will benefit the remaining 
ones. Make the most of trees. 

With a sharp axe, always cut trees close to the ground. 
Never cut them two or three feet higher, or fungus 


“growth will accumulate. Saw out the parts you want. 


Often two or more joints come so close together that 
all parts of the tree you cut can be utilized. 

If the base of your tree is too green, as it may be in 
the spring of the year or after a long rainy season, the 
wood may shrink away from the bark. In this case re- 

















Making Things 


















in Wood 


With a knife and a twig in the 
woods you can make all sorts of 
articles to use at camp or at home 


By RALPH WEBSTER JACOBS 


move the bark, glue it back on again and put ina 
brass escutcheon where the bark overlaps. Do the 
same thing to dead wood where the cambium layer 
decays, leaving a porous space between the wood 
and bark. 
When you have your material in hand, you can 
begin your work with the Girl Scout knife, hav- 
ing a sharp blade and a reamer. 
For your initial venture in wood carving, try a sturdy 
walking stick or a mountain climber’s staff. First of 
all, search for a young tree with at least four branches 
growing at the same level in a sort of whorl from the 
main trunk in as nearly four different directions, north, 
south, east, and west as possible. A fifth branch just 
about an inch below these will be useful. Select a tree 
whose trunk is reasonably straight for at least five 
feet above this group of branches, for the base of the 
tree is to be the grip or guard of your hike-stick. Don’t 
give up your search too soon even if it is difficult. Your 
stick should be about one and one-quarter inches at the 
grip and about three-quarters of an inch at the top of 
the growing tree, which will be the bottom of your stick. 

Make the four branches that you have selected for the 
guard about fourteen inches in length. Cut off all other 
branches neatly and close to the trunk. Holding the 
stick in its finished position, measure down in a straight 
line five inches from the lowest branch, Here ream a 
hole, tilting the reamer slightly downward, until you 
nearly penetrate the stick. Find a cylindrical object 
like a rolling pin or a milk bottle about three inches in 
diameter and very carefully bring this first guard branch 
down around it and measure its length, allowing an extra 
inch for it to be glued into the hole. Repeat this with 
the remaining three branches. When all are complete, 
force them into place and secure them with small brads. 
(Continued on page 46) 





GIRL SCOUT BOOK-ENDS, AN ALPINE STICK WITH OWL’S HEAD DECORATION, INGENIOUS COAT HANGERS—YOU CAN MAKE THEM ALL IN WOOD 
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ano War ) 


By LESLIE C. WARREN 


Illustrations by Helen Hokinson 


F COURSE that wasn’t her 
name when'she first came to 
Panther. It takes a long time 

to earn a name like that at our camp, 
and when Ellen Hunt-Crosby arrived 
in the family limousine it looked as if 
she would never be anything but 
Ellen Hunt-Crosby for the rest of 
time. It was a mighty bad beginning, 
for her mother came with her and un- 
packed her duffle and made her bed 
for her, before abandoning her to her 
fate among us uncouth Panthers. It 
simply isn’t done that way at our 
camp, that’s all. One arrives properly 
with the horde, by train and Ford 
truck, and one never by any chance 
allows one’s family to arrange one, 
if by ill-chance one is unfortunate 
enough to receive a visit from them 
during the summer. I seem to be 
somewhat mixed up on my “ones”, 
but honestly there is very strong feel- 
ing at camp about certain things, al- 
though we don’t talk about them 
much. We haven’t time. 

Well, the next morning, Ellen 
Hunt-Crosby turned up at our table 
for breakfast, and you can’t imagine 
how uncomfortable she made us, for 
there she sat humped up in a heap, , 

: ° : . ARRIVED AT CAMP 

and cried and cried and cried as if paymy xoovsINe, 


legs and elbows, and it was a sight to 
see the tears go rolling down her 
cheeks just as if she were a movie actress. She ate a good 
breakfast though, and I'll never forget how she scraped the 
sugar out of the bottom of her cocoa cup, while the tears ran 
into it like water. We all tried to be nice to her, of course, 
and after breakfast we told her about the rare fun it is to be 
at Panther, and what our habits are, and all. But we might 
as well have been talking to some foreigner who couldn’t un- 
derstand English. It didn’t mean a thing in her young life, 
so we shut up. We hoped she would get used to the place 
after awhile, but instead she went from bad to worse. Every 
meal we had to watch her shovel food into her great mouth 
while she watered it with her tears, and every night girls 
from her shack reported that she kept them awake for hours, 
sniffling and blowing her nose. Her roommates suffered, too. 
“My conscience, Frosty,” Lovepuff said to me the second 
day. “She’s never had a broom in her hand in her life. I 
shoved ours at her this morning and she began to cry.” 
“Yeah,” grunted Koko. “Did you hear our shack getting 
marked off for inspection today? That was Ellen Hunt- 
Crosby’s bed. She doesn’t know how to make it, the poor 
fish.” 
“Where is she now?” I asked. I did feel sorry for her. 
“Over on her bed crying because it’s hot, and she can’t 


WHEN ELLEN HUNT-CROSBY 
IN THE 
INSTEAD 
her heart would break. She was a oF witH THE HORDE BY 


great long, lanky thing, all arms and = TRAIN, IT LOOKED LIKE A 
MIGHTY AWFUL BEGINNING _— 










find her hair brush. She says when it’s hot at home they 
close all the shades to make it cool and the maid brings 
lemonade. She’s some camper, I’ll say!” 

We girls weren’t the only ones that were upset about the 
child. The management and the councillors spent a good 
part of their time trying to cheer her up, although if I had 
been in their shoes I’m sure I’d have sent her flying home to 
her mother where she’d be happy. However, that was none 
of my bread and butter for the time being, but I soon found 
that it was going to be more of my business than I had bar- 
gained for. 

Our camp is divided into two sides, Raggeds and 
Hatchets, and all summer long we compete in sports for a 
banner that is awarded at the end of the season. The ban- 
ner doesn’t look like much, just a faded blue and white 
flag with “Panther Camp” on it. But it sure means a tre- 
mendous lot to us to win it for our side. In fact, I guess that 
that old banner is the main thing that makes us old campers 
go back to Panther every year, the way we do. Each side has 
a captain, and it happened that that summer I was captain 
for the Raggeds. And of course when we came to dividing 
up the new girls, my rotten luck held, and I found dear 
Ellen Hunt-Crosby wished on us, a full-fledged Ragged, 
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tears and all. I never saw such a forlorn-looking animal. 
Well, it honestly seemed more than I could cope with. 
Sally Robbins, the Hatchet captain, is a tactful, sym- 
pathetic sort of girl, and I had figured that she would be 
much better able to look after the weeping willow than I. 
But the fates had spoken and I was the goat as usual. 
“Frosty, you ape, you don’t understand that girl,” said 
Scatter, my roommate, after she was tired of hearing me 
crabbing on the subject. I know I was considerably frayed. 











Scatter has always been my roommate, ever since we 
went to camp, three years ago. She has red hair, duck feet, 
and talks with a hot potato in her mouth. 

“What don’t I understand about her, you big goof?” I 
asked. “I understand that she is a total loss as far as the 
side is concerned. Name one thing that she can do that 
will ever score us a point against the Hatchets, outside of 
a weeping contest.” 

“That’s just the point, my girl,” said Scatter. “We 
don’t know what she can do, but it’s up to us to find out. 
Once we can prove to her that she is good at something, 
she'll be a different child. You wait and see.” 

Well, we waited all right. Half the summer, in fact, but 
we didn’t see a thing. We tried her at basketball. It was 
awful, She bumped the ball off the ends of her fingers, fell 
down and skinned her knees, and that was that. We tried 
her at baseball, but the first time we played, she made con- 
nections with a pitched ball with her eye, and so that was 
that. She didn’t care for the water. The doctor had to drive 
her in to swim, and a creature with arms and legs like hers 
just never could be a diver. 

“Tennis,” said Scatter. She has too many good ideas. 
Well, the racket that she had brought with her was 








brand new, she’d never been on a court before, and no one 
can possibly grow into a tennis star over night. So that, 
again, was that. She wasn’t allowed to go in canoes because 
she hadn’t passed the Red Cross swimmers’ test, and at 
that time we hadn’t taken up crew racing as a sport, al- 
though later in the summer it became quite the rage. The 
only thing that wasn’t an affliction to our Ellen was photog- 
raphy. She spent hours in the tank house developing pic- 
tures with Miss Pond, who was thrilled to have such an 
interested pupil, 
but of course that 
was no help to the 
side of the Raggeds. 

Finally we gave 
her up as an asset 
to the Raggeds, out- 
side of carrying 
water for the teams, 
and resolved to be 
as nice to her as 
possible, forgetting 
that any potential 
scoring abilities 
might be concealed 
in her long person. 

One Sunday a 
bunch of us went 
on a hike with one 
of the councillors. 
Her real name was 
Helen Mason, but 
as she was a Girl 
Scout captain at 
home, we mostly 
called her Cappy. 
Those of the Pan- 
thers who weren’t 
in our troop picked 
it up from the rest 
of us. She is a per- 
fect corker, a reg- 
ular enthusiast 
when she gets start- 
ed at anything new. 
This day we walked 
around the lake, a 
good hike for an 
afternoon. Just be- 
fore we get back to camp, the road climbs a high hill and 
rolls down the other side, steep as anything. We all started 
down and Cappy called out: 

“Race you to the bottom.” 

Of course everybody ran and Scatter beat Cappy by a 
nose, Scat may have duck feet, but when it comes to run- 
ning, she can tear like an antelope. 

At the bottom of the hill we sat down to rest and when 
we had our breath again, Cappy had an idea. 

“Why not have track teams at camp. We’ve never tried 
it and I should think it would be lots of fun. I loved it 
when I was in college.” 

We chewed on the idea for awhile and decided it would 
be a corker, although we could think of better places for a 
hundred-yard dash than the side of Ames Hill. 

“Tennis courts,” said Scatter. “Relay races around them, 
and jumps and whatnots at the back by the wire.” 

“Right,” said Cappy. “I'll bring it up at the next council 
meeting.” Which she did. 

The doctor wasn’t a bit keen on the idea at first, but 
she finally gave in and said we might try it out if we’d 
promise not to break any bones or jar any back teeth out 
over the jumps. Doctors always go so conservative on you. 
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We worked out a good list of events for the first field day, 
with Cappy’s help. Standing and running broad jumps, 
hop step and jump, basketball and baseball throw, and 
two relay races, first and second teams. No girl could com- 
pete in more than one event; we had to grant the doctor 
that much, and it proved something of a mathematical 
problem to figure our teams so that we had enough to go 
around. Try as we might, we couldn’t come out even. There 
was always a vacancy left, with no one to fill it but Ellen 
Hunt-Crosby. Two of our Raggeds were temporary cripples, 
Dizzy had a trick knee and Lotty a cut foot. While we had 
them to count on for future field days, for the present we 
were up against it. 

“Put Ellen on the second relay team,” said Scatter at 
last. “She probably can’t run, but at least there will be a 
chance of the rest of the team making up what she loses.” 

That sounded reasonable, so Ellen Hunt-Crosby was 
listed number two on the second relay team, and Scatter 
took her in hand to teach her her paces. 

The day finally came on which we planned to pull off 
the first of our meets, and it was a corker. Cool and clear 
and peppy, as only Maine weather can be in summer. Our 
track meet began auspiciously, and even our doctor had to 
admit that it was a milder affair than she had suspected 
at first. We started with the jumps, then the basketball and 
baseball throws, and the scoring was mighty even up until 
the relay races. The Hatchets had something of an edge 
on us by a couple of points, and we were conceding them 
the second team relay, which counted three points. How- 
ever, we figured that we had the first team relay as good as 
won, and as that counted five points, it meant a tie score for 
the afternoon, which wasn’t bad for a starter. 

The second teams were to run first, six girls on a team, 
each one to run half way around the two tennis courts and 
hand the stick 
to the next in 
line. Scatter 
walked Ellen 
Hunt-Crosby 
up to the start- 
ing line, talk- 
ing to her like 
a Dutch uncle, 
then took up 
her position at 
the exact spot 
where the poor 
youngster was 
due to finish 
her share of 
the race. 

“What in 
thunder did 
you say to the 
kid?” I asked 
as I strolled 
over to where 
my roommate 
stood grinning like a catfish as I came alongside. “She 
looks frightened to death.” Scatter just looked mysterious. 

“Never you mind, my good woman,” she answered. “I'll 
tell you afterwards. In the meantime, keep an eye on our 
child; she’s about to run.” 

And run! My conscience, how the child did run! She 
got off to a bad start, about four jumps behind her op- 
ponent, but with one agonized glance at Scatter, she set off 
at a gallop that passed small Piffles as if she was tied. Then 
with her long neck stretched out and her mouth wide open 
she came pounding down the home stretch, to the spot where 
Scatter was dancing and howling, “Come on there, Man 
o’ War. Look out for the fungus, you old ape. Oh, you 





WITH ONE AGONIZED GLANCE AT SCATTER, SHE SET OFF AT A GALLOP THAT PASSED HER OPPONENT 


Man o’ War.” And falling upon the gasping youngster she 
pummeled her back until she choked herself red in the 
face. Of course, all our Raggeds were thrilled to a crisp 
as we won the race hands down, and the first team race, too, 
giving us an edge of two points on the Hatchets for the 
afternoon’s work. 

“Why in the world were you roaring about fungi to 
your Man o’ War?” I asked Scatter as we strolled back to 
the shack to wash up for supper. 

Scatter grinned, and curled her forelock on her finger. 
Always a bad sign for someone, that was. 

“That’s what scared the child into running her legs off 
in that race. She hates those fungi that grow on trees in 
the woods, the pimply red and yellow ones. The first time 
she saw one she thought it was alive and beat it hot-foot 
for fear it would bite. I heard Lovepuff and Koko kidding 
her about it one day, so I promised her if she didn’t beat 
Piffles in the race today, I’d put one down her neck at the 
finish. Little did she reck as she galloped along that I 
wouldn’t touch one of the vile things with a ten-foot pole, 
poor child.” 

“Lucky for you she didn’t call your bluff, old bean,” I 
laughed. “But, thank fortune, you’ve found something she 
can do at last! What do you say we try her on the first 
team next time? She’s too fast for the second.” 

“Well, I dunno,” said Scatter thoughtfully. ““Mebbe.” 

And we let it go at that. 

With the acquiring of a new and illustrious name, Man 
o’ War found that she had run into comparative popularity 
with the younger element in camp, and overnight she was 
a changed infant. Remarkable how little it takes to give 
a youngster a swelled head, and if it hadn’t been for the 
calming influence of Scatter, Man o’ War would have 
swelled up like a baby balloon over her exploit of the after- 
noon, with all 
thought of fun- 
gi erased from 
her mind. But 
the child was 
simply _ petri- 
fied of my red- 
headed room- 
mate, and fas- 
cinated as well. 
You know how 
it is when you 
have a_ tooth- 
ache, you can’t 
keep your 
tongue away 
from the thing. 
So it was with 
those two. Man 
o’War tagging 
along after 
Scatter, and 
Scat badgering 
the life out of 
her until she was as meek as Moses again, though not 
weeping any more. She began to act like a human being. 

By the time the next field day came around we had given 
our new runner plenty of practice in starts and sprints, and 
most of us felt that she would do the Raggeds proud on 
the first team. Scatter wasn’t committing herself on the 
subject, but none of us thought much about that. I was 
running first, and Scatter sixth. We put Man o’ War sec- 
ond, figuring that Dizzy, running third, was good enough 
to pick up any ground the youngster might lose. The events 
were arranged in the same order as the week before, with the 
first team relay the last thing on the program. We lost the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Tin Can 


CAMP EDITH MACY GIRL SCOUTS CONVERTED BISCUIT TINS INTO COMBINATION FIREPLACES AND FRYING PANS 





Cookery 


It has many advantages for resourceful campers who prepare dels- 


cious and attractive dishes on a tin can stove right out in the open 


TROOP of Girl Scouts, 
A while out hiking one day, 

suddenly realized that 
the most important piece of equipment had been forgotten. 
A frying pan was indeed most essential for the making of 
good pancakes! That was the opinion of the group until 
one resourceful member proved that pancakes could be 
beautifully and appetizingly cooked on a tin can. 

The flour they had brought along with them for making 
their pancakes was packed in a cookie tin. This she re- 
moved, and with the can opener on her Girl Scout knife, 
she cut an opening about three inches square on one side of 
the can at the top. Near the bottom of the can on the oppo- 
site side she cut a smaller opening about one and a half 
inches square. She then set the can upside down on the lid. 
Thus, the bottom of the can became the top of the stove. 
The large opening was the place for the fuel and the small 


By CAROLYN M. GRAY 


one was used for the chimney. 

Next came the question of 
fuel. The best kind of fuel for 
this kind of stove proved to be the small dead twigs and 
branches broken from any hardwood tree such as apple, 
oak, hickory, or others. Bits of red cedar bark and small 
bundles of dry weeds made excellent tinder for starting the 
fire. The twigs were broken into three- or four-inch lengths 
and placed in neat piles near the stove. The fuel was small 
and a great deal was required, so the entire troop set out, 
each girl to gather sufficient fuel for the cooking of her 
portion of the pancakes. The twigs were put in the fuel hole 
of the can and lighted. It required only a few seconds to 
heat the stove. (See sketches on page thirty-six.) When 
the tin became hot, the enamel peeled off and these 
particles were wiped away with some leaves and grasses. 

(Continued on page 36) 


THE EFFICIENT LITTLE 
STOVE AND FRYING PAN AT 
THE LEFT WAS ONCE A 
LOWLY LARD CONTAINER 


A NUMBER TEN SIZE COOKIE 
TIN LIKE THAT ON THE 
RIGHT COOKS THE MOST 
PELICIOUS PANCAKES! 
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The Fork in the Road 


HE Glenways had lived 
in their lovely old house 
in the country, Which- 
ways, as long as the children 


could remember. All six of ve a 
them—Faith and Fiona, the twins, Stephen, fheir older 
brother, small June, and Mr. and Mrs. Glenway, loved 
their house, surrounded by wild shrubbery and trees and 
meadows. But they must move, for Mr. Glenway’s work 
meant that he would have to be in town most of the time. 
Faith was almost sick at the thought of leaving Which- 
ways, while Fiona found herself thrilled with the prospect 
of change and adventure. And for the first time, the twins 
recognized a strange lack of the sympathy which they 
usually felt for each other’s smallest whim and thought. 
Having moved, the twins went to a school in town, where 
a pretty but vacuous girl, Pauline Colman, proved to be 
a thoroughly disrupting factor in the Glenway home. And 
when she influenced Fiona to cut off her lovely hair, which 
in turn made loyal Faith follow suit, the tension grew 
and the twins drew more and more apart. 


CHAPTER III 
The Coming of Keene 


Mrs. Glenway was troubled by the fact that her children 
had not asked for her advice or approval in having cut 
their really beautiful hair. What was back of all this? 

She found out at midnight, when she made the rounds 
of her children. Fiona was ready for her with the instant 
response of one who has not yet been asleep. She spoke in 
the smallest whisper. 

“Oh, Mother dear— it’s been hurting so awfully. Every- 
thing’s different from the way you think. I did mine 
first; I came home like this, and Faith 
was horrified. She never would have. 
We wouldn’t have, together. Faith ran out 
and did it afterward—her nice hair that 
she liked so—just so that we shouldn’t be 
different, and so you’d think she was as 
much to blame. And it was really Pauline 
who urged me to, and now I’m sorry I lis- 
tened to her! Why can people you really 
don’t like make you do things?” 

Christmas hastened nearer, and Stephen 
wrote that as Keene’s people were not avail- 
able, he would like to bring his roommate 
home for the holidays. The first snow was 
choking the air with large slow flakes when 
the boys arrived. 

“All we need is sleigh-bells to make it 
like something in a story,” cried Fiona, at 
the door. 

Stephen took the opportunity of the mo- 
ment before his friend followed him to say 
in hasty confidence to his mother and sis- 
ters, ‘For heaven’s sake, don’t ask Keene 
anything about his people—where they 
are, or anything. Explain later.” 

The effect of this hurried warning was to 
give an air of startled bewilderment to the 
three faces that were turned toward Keene 
on his entrance into the library, where Mrs. 
Glenway had tea ready. He slipped into a 
fireside chair—a slight, dark figure—and 
stretched out Jong hands before the blaze. 





By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


Illustrations by the author 


“T hope you weren’t too cold 
on the drive,” said Mrs. Glen- 
way, seizing at a commonplace, 
because the twins were so ob- 
viously silenced. ‘““None of our 
taxis is heated. Will you have tea, Godfrey?” 

It was not until they were ready for bed that Fiona 
managed to see her brother alone. Wrapped in her dressing- 
gown, she caught Stephen at his door and slipped into 
his room on the pretext of helping him unpack. He looked 
quite helpless in all the confusion. For a moment or two 
they chatted quietly. Then almost at once she asked, ‘What 
did you mean about Keene’s people? Our not talking of 
them? Are they—dead ?” 

Stephen shook his head, extracting neckties from his bag. 


“Worse,” he said sepulchrally. ‘““They’ve deserted him.” 


Fiona started. ““You can’t mean it! Why?” 

“It’s all I can think. They seem to be abroad, or some- 
where far off. They never write to him—or if they do, I 
never see him read any of their letters, and he never speaks 
of them except as if they were dead. I asked him once 
where he lived, and he said, ‘On the bat’s back, my little 
dear,’ with an awful empty look. It’s queer.” 

“How awful,” said Fiona solemnly. A sudden picture 
of life with no home, no parents, no brother and sisters, 
crystallized before her. “How too awful,” she repeated. 
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The next morning Godfrey Keene came upon Faith 
pointing a water-color brush and scowling at the papers 
before her. “May I see?” he asked. 

Faith leaned back to let him look. “I’m trying to finish 
these for Mother’s Christmas,” she explained. “They’re 
supposed to be pictures for some of Walter de la Mare’s 
poems, but I can’t make them come out of me right. They’re 
so much better inside. Funny, isn’t it, how hard it is to paint 
what you see in your head so plainly?” 

Keene’s eyes lighted. “‘They’re good!” he cried. ‘Eerie 
and wan, like the verses! But do you feel that way, too, as 
if the thing were wonderful, inside your head, and then it 
all fades in the light of day?” They became fellow artists 
at that moment. 

Faith nodded. “You draw or something, don’t you?” she 
asked. 

“TI scribble words,” he laughed, and the laugh was not 
altogether happy. “I call them poetry, whether they rhyme 
or not. The masters call them rot. They’d rather I’d try 
for some team. That’s where Stephen has it all over me. 
At least he doesn’t always have to be bothered with verses 
inside that sort of have to come out.” 

“No, Stephen hasn’t got a single poem in his head,” 
Faith said. “His own or anyone else’s. Oh, I do wish that 
you’d say some of yours. I’d like that about as much as 
making my own poems.” 

“Can’t say them,” Keene confessed. ‘‘I always take to 
stuttering or something; they’re not worth it. I’ll write one 





HIS ARMS AROUND FIONA, PIOTAR CAUGHT THE SLIGHTEST MOTION 
OF A BECKONING FINGER FROM THE DARKNESS OF THE STAIRS 





down, if you really want. But I warn you—it probably 
won’t be much good, you know. They aren’t, as a rule.” 

He looked about for paper, and then dipping a pen in 
Faith’s India ink he stooped over her desk. Faith followed 
the small jet-black letters as they were set down swiftly 
by the unpausing pen. He set down his thoughts rapidly. 


The stars are dagger points tonight, 
Blue as tempered steel, and bright, 
And the wind is like a blade 
Brandished upward, unafraid. 

I, too, have a sword to pierce— 
Swift and silent, fair and fierce; 
Naked from its sheath tonight 

I draw my soul, untried and white! 


“But—that’s marvelous!” Faith breathed. ‘‘Oh I could do 
a picture for it—something strange—like a Rockwell Kent.” 

“What an artist you are!” Keene cried. ‘‘Do that! It 
sounds right; I shouldn’t have known how to illustrate it. 
I tell you what—let’s do a book together!” 

“We shan’t need to print it,” Faith said eagerly. “Your 
writing looks like some old monk’s lettering. I could do 
illuminated capitals.” 

Their heads were together over a draft of the title page. 

“Swords in the Dusk by Godfrey Keene—” 

“With decorations by Faith Glenway—” 

They looked at one another triumphantly, as Steve and 
Fiona came in. 

The literary-artistic partnership did not languish, even 
after the holidays were over. Keene sent Faith completed 
pages of the book, in his small decorative script, and she 
sketched out picture after picture—even during classes. 

She was so busy that she did not quite realize the grow- 
ing intimacy between Fiona and that little sad-faced 
Karola Rysik. She caught sight of them together sometimes 
—the small dark wisp of Karola almost clinging to the fair 
tower of Fiona’s strength. Faith had always rather wanted 
to talk to Karola; she played the violin so much better 
than any one else in the school orchestra, and seemed really 
happy only when she played. But Faith’s own work ab- 
sorbed her now to the exclusion of making any new friends; 
she even neglected Margaret Lyman, who was really nice 
and had more than taken the place of the unfortunate 
Pauline. Faith even entertained thoughts of running away 
and going to art school. Must she trot on forever with 
Fiona—through high school, through college? It would 
be too late, then! Oh, heavens, couldn’t Mother and Daddy 
see that she must get away and do her own things? She 
couldn’t stay here forever, stifling herself with meaningless 
tasks. But stay she did, and the marching months rewarded 
her with summer at last. 

But as it grew hotter, and the Brick Oven more and 
more like its name, people could not help thinking of 
Whichways. “How the Updikes must be enjoying it,” said 
the Glenways, nobly. The Updikes were the tenants. 

But for Faith, there was Keene to look forward to. He 
spent a month with them, and in that time Swords in the 
Dusk was completed, bound in green suede, and duly ex- 
hibited to a select audience. The weeks he spent with the 
Glenways brought them no nearer to an explanation of the 
whereabouts of their guest’s family, nor why they so 
casually left him to the mercy of other people’s parents. 

The rather solidly intellectual plane, on which the Glen- 
way household had lived during Keene’s visit, lifted per- 
ceptibly on his departure. The twins became years younger, 
and frolicked with Stephen and June in the sparse woods 
they had found beyond the edge of the “residential devel- 
opment.” June, however, was impossible, her family agreed. 

“She takes up everything you say,” Faith complained, 
“and either pretends she doesn’t understand it, or else has 
to know what every word and punctuation mark means.” 
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“And she’s too awfully messy,” criticized Fiona, whose 
business it was to supervise her young sister’s room—the 
Wicket’s Nest, transported bodily from Whichways. “If 
you give her something, she drops it wherever she happens 
to be, and then makes an awful row because someone comes 
along after her and clears it up. And her room is simply 
ankle-deep most of the time with scraps of paper and snarls 
of string and broken dolls and old rubbish. Why, she 
even has a collection of milk bottle tops!” 

These moanings of sore-tried sisters were being made 
to Mrs. Glenway, who said, “She’s simply at the Junebug 
age. You were, too, once. Try to be patient; small things 
grow if you give them time.” 

But June did seem to take so long to grow. And she 
had no sense of the fitness of things, thought the twins. 
The way she behaved about Pansy, for instance. Pansy 
was Lynn’s car. For Lynn had 
reached the age necessary for a 
license, and his prudent father 
could restrain him no longer. 
Steve said that Pansy’s father 
had been a flivver and its mother 
a cross between a perambulator 
and a wash-boiler. He called it, 
in derision, Tin-pansy. What- 
ever sort of body the vehicle had 
originally boasted was now re- 
placed by a small metal compart- 
ment crudely shaped to cover the 
more conspicuous 
parts of Pansy’s 
chassis. This body, 
which Lynn termed 
a “sports roadster”, 
was painted bright 
yellow with black 
spots. The wheels 
were red and the 
seats a vivid green. 
The radiator par- 
took of the nature 
of a sieve, but if it 
was filled imme- 
diately before start- 
ing, one could 
travel several miles 
before it leaked 
dangerously dry. 
By careful pack- 
ing, Lynn and both 
twins could secure 
seating-room in 
this equipage and 
ride at least around 
a few blocks, at- 
tended by the most 
stupendous noise, as of a boiler-works under shell-fire. 
That was where June became so tiresome; though 
she knew well that Pansy would, when thus loaded, 
hold no other mortal, however small, she would clamor 
for rides, and make the outfit more conspicuous than ever 
by rushing after it through the streets shouting, ‘“’Tacks- 
collector!’’ ‘““Puddle-jumper!” and other epithets gleaned 
from the comic strips. 

Then school began again; summers are surprisingly 
short. Mercifully so, thought Faith, thinking of Which- 
ways. Lynn proposed taking the twins to school every day 
in Pansy—a plan attended with a good deal of risk of 
being late, owing to mechanical misfortunes. June returned 
to Miss Betts’ at the height of her Junebuggishness—noisy, 
blundering, slangy, conscienceless, and thick-witted, and 



















FAITH FOLLOWED EAGERLY THE SMALL 


JET-BLACK LETTERS IN INDIA INK AS 
KEENE SET THEM DOWN WITHOUT A PAUSE 


her family watched her cut of the house with some relief. 

“Her hair isn’t even decently brushed,” sighed Faith. 
“T do think you might have checked up on that, Fiona, this 
first morning.” 

But before the week was out, a strange quality of sup- 
pressed excitement began to permeate June’s other moods. 
More than that, there was an increasing change in material 
things; Faith came upon her polishing her shoes—an 
unusual operation. Fiona found her wielding a broom in 
the Wicket’s Nest, the waste basket piled high with dis- 
carded scraps. Even the milk bottle tops were banished. 
June’s family marveled but were silent. Finally the ex- 
planation came out. She appeared one afternoon wearing 
a yellow celluloid button proudly displayed on her necktie. 
This button bore the head of a smiling girl and the 
caption “Be Prepared.” June drew her family’s attention 
to it and awaited their comment. 

“Did you win it for something?” said Mr. Glenway. 

Stephen, who had not yet gone to St. Martin’s, said, 
“It means she’s a member of the Anti-Chewing-gum Sis-- 
terhood, or something.” 

But June was really an- 
noyed. “It means,” she ex- 
ploded, “that I’m a can- 
didate for the Girl Scouts 
—that is, if you'll let me, 
Mother.” June’s long-stifled 
excitement poured forth. 
“They’ve formed a school 
troop at Miss Betts’—and 
Miss Underwood’s going to 
be Captain. They’re going to 
have uniforms 
and _ bean-holes 
and go camping 
maybe next 
summer—and 
you have to al- 
ways be prepar- 
ed and do a 
good turn daily 
—like helping 
old women 
across streets 
and washing the 
dishes, only lots 
more than that, 
too. And _ oh, 
Mother, there 
are patrol cor- 
ners where you 
plan things, and 
the excitingest games and stories and you learn how to 
tie bowlines so as to let people down precipices or pull 
them up, I forget which—and how to cook and things 
so I could be a real help to you at home, and when you get 
twenty-one merit badges you’re a Golden Eaglet, and 
then you know everything and are trustworthy—and you 
promise to—” 

June’s breath failing her for an instant, her family took 
the opportunity to voice their respective opinions. 

“Go to it, Junebug!” said Stephen. “I shall expect you 
to rescue me next time I fall down a precipice.” 

“What fun,” said Fiona. “I always wished we could be 
Girl Scouts, but there wasn’t any troop near Whichways.” 

Faith merely nodded sagely. 

But it was to her mother that June looked with shining 
eyes and eager grin. Her expression at the moment was very 
much like that of the wide-awake young person on the 
candidate button she wore so proudly. “May I, Mother?” 

(Continued on page 33) 


















The Dismals 


A beautiful camp in Alabama 
where Golden Eaglets revel in 
deep canyons and rocky caverns 

































By MARY LYON LEAK 


HAT is the Dismals?” “Where is 
it?” “How can we go there?” These 
and countless other questions are 


hurled daily at the heads of unsuspecting 
Dismalites. And the Dismalites are glad to 
answer, as I am answering now, for every girl 
who has been there dearly loves to talk about 
this favorite spot. 

First of all, as you may already have 
guessed, the Dismals is a camp. It is “ ’way 
down South in Alabama”, far off the beaten 
path, in one of the most beautiful spots in the 
world. The post office address is Phil Camp- 
bell, Alabama, but that really doesn’t mean 
much, does it? There during the gorgeous 
month of June, the Golden Eaglets of Regions 
Five and Six conduct a primitive camp. Miss 
Corinne Chisholm, the regional director, is owner of the _ but it had its disadvantages. So at the last annual meeting, 
property, but for the last three years she has very kindly _ the Eaglets, realizing that there were many girls who might 
invited the Eaglets to try their hands at directing a camp. make excellent campers but who would never get invita- 
i The project as first undertaken was that the Eaglets tions, decided to get recommendations from local direc- 
should direct the camp, using no organized program but tors as well as Eaglets for girls who deserved invitations. 
having all sorts of materials at hand so that the girls This plan is to be adopted in the future. 
could start any activity they chose. The Eaglets really For two years, Marguerite Gunn, an outstanding Golden 
direct the camp, the director and her assistant having com- Eaglet from Decatur, Georgia, with the help of several 
plete charge of buying, registration, finances, menus, and other Eaglets, directed the camp. They proved conclusive- 
all activities and routine. The other Eaglets are on the ly that Eaglets can put over a successful camp of their 
staff and help with instruction, etc It is a novel idea and own. Last summer Alice Bryant, of Savannah, Georgia, 
the girls have enjoyed working out their project in their was the director and carried forward the project splendidly. 
own way, proving that So many of the girls 
Eaglets can direct and ad- a’ . we. who have been to Dismals 
minister a camp, leaving have expressed the wish 
the girls to follow their that more girls could know 
own dictates. about the place. But it is 

How does one become so difficult to describe! 
a Dismalite? That is an- Such an unusually beauti- 
other important question. ful spot is beyond the 
When it was first decided imagination of the average 
that the Golden Eaglets person, and even when you 
were to take over this un- see it you can hardly be- 
usual project, the Eaglets lieve your eyes. No words 
themselves invited girls or pictures can do it full 
who were fourteen years of credit and its beauty can- 
age, second class Girl not be exaggerated. Maybe 
Scouts, experienced camp- these pictures will help a 
ers, and suitable material little, but in order to ap- 
for primitive campers. preciate the Dismals, one 
Naturally this method of must really go and see it. 
invitation made it quite an What is there? Well, 
honor to be a Dismalite, At THE BOTTOM OF A FORTY-FOOT LADDER YOU FIND THIS HOUSE OF sToNE (Continued on page 32) 


IN THIS CAVERN DISMALITES COOK MANY DELECTABLE MEALS ON A REAL STOVE 
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ONE—TWO—THREE—GO! THEY’RE OFF FOR A RACE AT PADUCAH, KENTUCKY’S CAMP ECHO 


Y NOW most of you are probably 
reinitiated into the joys and trials 
of summer camping. In one and the same 
day you have no doubt had a gorgeous 
hike in the hills and woods, fifty large 
mosquito bites, and a heavenly swim 
with its twin sister, a thoroughly com- 
plete and penetrating sunburn! Camp- 
ing’s like that—a mixture of pioneering 
and hilarity and companionship, with an 
occasional small dose of poison ivy, or 
mosquito bite—just to make things in- 
teresting. As Annie M. Harris, of Clin- 
ton, Massachusetts, writes us: 

“One of the reasons for taking Girl 
Scouts into camps is to develop resource- 
fulness and self-reliance. Removed from 
the comforts and conveniences of home, 
the girls often exhibit surprising ability 
to meet situations with the materials at 
hand. All they seem to need is the emer- 
gency, which, as Nancy Carey so aptly 
puts it, is something from which you 
emerge. 

“The special situation provided at 
Camp Wanocksett was called ‘Surprise 
Afternoon.’ The girls were asked to meet 
at a wooded knoll jutting out into the 
pond, and to take along their ponchos 
and Girl Scout knives. Each patrol was 
given printed directions stating the con- 
ditions of the game. They were sup- 
posedly cast away on an uninhabited 
island, and they must construct a shelter, 
build a fire, draw a map of their domain, 
and plan three meals in keeping with the 
geographical location which they might 
assume to be theirs. There was a time 
limit for the work, and then the results 
were examined and checked for practi- 
cability, suitability 
and _ efficiency. 

“Often there is 
as much ingenuity 
needed in a situa- 
tion not specially 
designed to test 
that quality; as, 
for example, when 
the girls decided 
to stage a circus 
on the grounds. 
There was an 
animal show, a 
parade, a lemonade 
stand, a popcorn 
stand, and best of 
all a midway 
abounding in side- 


shows. Here could be found fortune 
tellers, fat women, giants, bearded ladies, 
clowns and danc- 





If You 


you will wish that 
at camp has its own 


went on a Hobo Hike which was in the 
form of a trail laid by two of the coun- 
cillors. Each girl was to bring a bandana, 
stick, and wear old clothes. The trail 
started at the Lodge where each girl tied 
her bandana toher stick. A Kingand Queen 
of Hobos, an official dog chaser, two 
official door rappers and a Grub Beggar 
were elected. Patrol names were elected 
as follows: Weary Willy, Greasy Spoon 
Sal, Dusty Dick, Gypsy Mark, and Sam 





ing beauties.” 
Hobos on the 
Housatonic 


And an official 
dog chaser 


Our Star Reporter 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. How 
you can be a Star Reporter for your own magazine and 
win a prize was explained fully in February, 1930 


Phyllis Little, 
of Derby, Con- 
necticut, de- 
scribes the life of 
the dusty road: 

“TI feel that I 
simply must write 
and tell you of a 
wonderful camp 
—Camp Irving- 
on-the-Housa- 
tonic. Every girl 
who ever goes to 
this camp will 
never forget it in 
all her life. 

“There is one 
attraction at this 
camp that most 
camps lack. It is 
surrounded on 


either side by 
hills upon which 
stand majestic 


trees. They give 
you a feeling of 
safety. They 





T= Star Reporter for July, Beatrice Ashtenberg, of Kansas 
City, Missouri, describes a novel party held at her camp. 


“Last summer at Girl Scout Camp Nih-Ka-Ga-Hah, the 
Kansas City Girl Scouts introduced a novelty in camp entertain- 
ment in the way of a ‘newspaper party.’ This is how it was done: 


“Just at the close of rest hour, all the campers were told to 
get up costumes made of newspapers for a newspaper party 
that evening. Immediately the quiet of rest hour was broken 
by the hustle and bustle of preparation for the evening, for 
time was short and newspapers were few. ‘First come, first 
served’ was, of course, the rule followed. At about eight 
o'clock, the big event started, heralded by a sudden downpour 
of rain. Although the rain threatened to soak the flimsy cos- 
tumes, it failed to dampen the spirits of the merry guests. 


“The price of admission was the recital of one nursery 
rhyme. When the guests were assembled, all those in costume 
joined in a grand march and passed in review before the 
judges, who were to select the best costumes. The best in each 
camp division was awarded a prize. The most distinctive cos- 
tume of the evening was worn by ‘Noah.’ His robe was of 
brown wrapping paper on which were pasted animals cut out 
of the rotogravure section. The beard consisted of narrow 
strips of ordinary newspaper strung on a piece of twine. 
To complete the outfit, Noah carried a gnarled walking stick. 


“The evening was spent dancing to the strains of a comb 
orchestra, playing games and having fortunes told.” 








seem to say that you are well protected. 
“Last summer a lot of us Girl Scouts 





YOU DON’T MIND WASH DAY WHEN YOUR TUB’S A LOVELY RIVER LIKE 
THE ONE IN THE CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA, GIRL SCOUT CAMP 
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Barefoot. Each hobo proceeded to roast 
his square meal at the campfire. Then we 
started for camp, each hobo with a lan- 
tern attached to his stick. The hikers 
were seated in a circle and each hobo 
pushed his stick into the ground. The 
outdoor campfire together with the 
lighted lanterns certainly formed a 
pretty color scheme.” 


Visitor’s Day at Camp 
When friendly frogs go calling 


Janeth Kohn, of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, ought to read Mark Twain’s story, 
The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County. 
She’d appreciate it, for one night in her 
tent, she writes, “I reached for my flash- 
light which was on the floor, and as I did 
so, my hand rubbed against something on 
the suitcase which felt very soft and wig- 


















gly, and I couldn’t imagine what it was. 

“T flashed my light on, and at first 
glance it looked like a piece of candy. 
But I knew that it couldn’t be that be- 
cause I didn’t have any, so upon further 
investigation I recognized it as a frog! 
The next thing I figured out was that its 
head was outside the suitcase, its legs 
inside, and the lid of the suitcase had 
gone down on its stomach. The council- 
lor got it out of my suitcase, and though 
it did get ‘squashed’, it hopped away.” 


How Bloody Lake Was Named 
“Roughing it” in Minnesota 


Shirley Koelz, of Cottonwood, Min- 
nesota, camped with the Girl Scouts for 
ten days near the battleground of In- 
dians! Oh, they’re not alive today, but 
they fought such vigorous battles that 
now we name lakes, more or less indi- 
rectly, in their honor. About the middle 
of July, Shirley tells us, “the Girl Scouts 
were going on their camping trip! Such 
excitement! Everyone was talking at 
once and trying to get ready to leave. It 
seemed as though Mrs. Abbey, our 
leader, and our truck driver, as 
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THESE PHILADELPHIAGIRLSCOUTS 
AT CAMP TALL TREES HAVE AL- 
MOST FORGOTTEN THE URBAN 
REQUIREMENTS OF “SHAMPOOS 
BY APPOINTMENT ONLY,” NOW 
THAT EVERYBODY IS HER OWN 
BARBER FOR THE SUMMERTIME 


“EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF” IS 
THE RULE AT BRADFORD, PENN- 
SYLVANIA’S PIONEER. CAMP, 
WHERE GIRL SCOUTS FIND THAT 
HARD WORK IS REALLY PLAY 
WHEN YOU LEARN TO BE RE- 
SOURCEFUL AND SELF-RELIANT 


Go to Camp— 


days would never end, for every hour 
happy activity for every Girl Scout 


well as other drivers who 
took us in their cars, 
couldn’t get us straightened 
out. But at last we were 
ready to go. 

“With shouts, yells, and 
cries of ‘Goodbye!’ the Girl 
Scouts pulled out for Lake 
Sheteck where they were 
going to spend ten days of 
‘roughing it’. It was a very 
warm day—the wind was 
hot, and the air was dusty, 
but in spite of this we had 
a very enjoyable and excit- 
ing drive out to the camp. 

“A bit to the north of 
our camp we saw Bloody 
Lake. Back in the days when the 
Indians roamed the earth at large, 
fighting other tribes and white men, 
Bloody Lake was given its name. The 
Sioux and Chippewa tribes had a canoe 
fight on this lake. The battle was so 
terrible and. bloody that the lake was 
given the name it now bears. The girls 
were deeply interested in this story be- 
cause their troop is called Chippewa, and 
we camped near the lake where the Chip- 
pewa Indians have been.” 


A Wagon Trip 
With the ancient Dandy as mascot 


Mary Bull, of the Ithaca, New York 
Girl Scouts, started off from Camp Com- 
stock, on Cayuga Lake, with “the Pio- 
neer or ‘Gypsy’ unit of the Girl Scout 
camp for a wagon trip. 

“A farmer who lived near camp had 
lent us a creaking, old wagon, and a horse 
that matched the ancient vehicle. The 
animal had been christened ‘Dandy’ by 
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STORY HOUR IS ALWAYS POPULAR AT aw JULIETTE LOW 
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some incurable optimist in a rash moment. 

“Adorned with such appropriate signs 
as ‘The One Hoss Shay’, ‘Pikes Peak or 
Bust’ and so forth, we started off. Our 
blankets and supplies were packed in the 
wagon, and we tramped gaily along be- 
side it. We were bound for Enfield, a 
state park about seventeen miles from 
camp. 

“By evening we reached a large field, 
surrounded by a high thicket, quite a 
distance from camp. The sky had clouded 
over, so we built a shelter. Dandy was 
unhitched and fastened to a wheel of the 
wagon. (We all devoutly hoped he 
wouldn’t take a notion to go sleep- 
walking.) Then long, straight limbs from 
the thicket were laid crosswise from the 
other side of the wagon. These were cov- 
ered with ponchos, and we hurled our 
blankets in wholesale, underneath. The 
ends of the limbs were held off the 
ground with stakes, several yards from 
the wagon, and our supplies were packed 
(Continued on page 39) 















GIRL SCOUTS OF CAMP MARY 
WHITE, IN ROSWELL, NEW 
MEXICO, SPEND REST HOUR 
IN HILLSIDE SHACKS LIKE 
THIS NESTLED AMONG PENES 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, GIRL SCOUTS PRACTICE 
HANDICRAFT AT CAMP HALL 
AND LEARN THE ART OF 
BASKET WEAVING (BELOW) 






















Around the Chc 


Whether it’s morning, noon, or night, Gi 
Scout camps are the centers of all kinds 
engaging and fascinating activities. Evel 
work becomes play when you live in pi 
woods with congenial companions who mak 


beds and swim and ride horseback and buill 


crackling campfires with equal enthusias 


THE STUDY OF THE LIFE OF 
THESE FRIENDLY WINGED 
VISITORS IS AN IMPORTANT 
PART OF CAMP LIFE FOR 
GIRLS WHO ARE ENTHUSI- 
ASTIC NATURE LOVERS IN- 
TERESTED IN INSECTS (LEFT) 


IF YOU RIDE: HORSEBACK, 
you KNOW HOW MUCH 
FUN THESE CAMP KOWA- 
UNKAMI, NEW YORK, GIRL 
SCOUTS HAD TAKING THEIR 
PONIES OUT TO RIDE ON 
WOODSY PATHS AND ROADS 











THIS MORNING RITUAL AT 
PINE GROVE CAMP IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA IS MADE LESS 
CONVENIENT BUT MORE FUN 
WITHOUT URBAN COMFORTS 


ON THE LEDGE OVERLOOKING VAN 
DE GRAFF FALLS NEAR CAMP 
CHERRY AUSTIN, ALABAMA, THIS 
ROBIN HOOD IS REALLY A CAMPER 


AT THE LEFT, PALO ALTO, CALIFOR- 
NIA GIRL SCOUTS LEARN TO BUILD 
FIRES IN A MANNER WORTHY OF 
THE MOST EXPERIENCED WOODSMAN 





PITTSBURGH GIRL SCOUTS ENJOY THIS DAILY TASK AT CAMP 


OHIO, GIRLS TURN MILKMEN 











THIS GLIMPSE OF THE LOVELY GARDEN PATH 


LEADING TO THE “OBSERVATORY” AT THE 
CEDAR HILL CAMP WAS SENT US BY JANET 
ALEXANDER, BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Humming-bird Moths 


AST NIGHT we discovered a hum- 
ming-bird moth getting his supper 
from our verbenas. He was so pretty. 
The shape of his body and the way he 
fluttered his wings resembled the hum- 
ming-bird. His body was soft, as moths’ 
bodies usually are, and he was covered 
with fuzz or powder. The background of 
his coloring was pale yellow. The lower 
part of his body had black rings around 
it, making it look like a zebra, while the 
black lines on his head ran vertically. 
On his wings the stripes were horizontal 
and wider. Each small, lower wing had a 
pink stripe between two black ones. 
Around the black lines was a tinge of 
yellow. 

He had long white antennae and his 
proboscis was even longer than that of 
a humming-bird. 

It was very interesting to watch him 
flit to a flower, suck the honey, then 
fly to another flower. He flew so fast 
it was all done in a twinkling. While we 
were watching him, two others came 
along. 

‘They are said to be rare and Father 
said these moths live only for about 
two days. 

There must have been a number of 
cocoons near.—BARBARA MAE DESHLER, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 


My Bird Bath 


On a sunny day many birds come to 
my bird bath, sometimes twenty or 
more. Although the bird bath is small, 
even pigeons come, and I am kept busy 
replenishing it with water. 

I have great pleasure in seeing the 
different species of birds come and drink 





The Beholder 


“Beauty 2s in the eye of the Beholder” 


HIs page is written and illustrated by our readers. On it we publish 

your letters, not more than 275 words in length, telling of something 
interesting you have seen outdoors. You may also draw, in India ink, 
headings and illustrations and send in nature photographs. Give your name, 
age, and if you are a Girl Scout, troop number. To every girl whose con- 
tribution is accepted The Beholder will award a book. 


—robins, bluejays, blackbirds, sparrows, 
pigeons, and once in a while a darling 
little oriole. Around the base of the bird 
bath I have planted rosy morn petunias 
which look very pretty against gray 
stone pottery of the bath—EFrrie ELIz- 
ABETH SuiTH, Philo, [Iilinois. 


My Choice 


The oaks are too hysterical, 
The pines are too sedate, 
And poplars will apologize 
Like guests who come in late. 
The elms are too intelligent 
(They laugh at me, I know) 
The cedars are too stubborn, 
And the willows worry so. 

I like to see the dogwood 

3ut its ways are over-sweet; 
And apple trees are lovely, 
But they keep themselves too neat. 


I do not claim perfection 
For the slender silver birch 
That is graceful as the steeple 
Of some quaint old country church, 
3ut if the world should ask me 
To name a single tree 
That might have dropped from Paradise, 
I know what it would be. 
Marjorie VAN Atst WRIGHT, 
Brooklyn, New York 


A Family of Raccoons 


One of our neighbors got two raccoons 
when they were still in a wild state. He 
tamed them, and now they eat out of 
his hand. 

Not so long ago two baby ’coons made 
their appearance, and it was amusing to 
watch the mother’s actions. She took 
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practically all the hair off her body to 
make a nest for the little ones —CatH- 
ERINE GARBRICK, Bedford, Pennsylvania. 


Sunrise at Glacier Point 


Sunrise was scheduled at five-thirty. 
Promptly at a quarter past a bell boy 
knocked upon the doors of those who 
wished to witness this wonder of nature. 
We were at an altitude of nine thousand 
feet and surrounded by lofty mountain 
peaks. The sky was a pale pink in the 
east and little rosy clouds hurried across 
the horizon. The color deepened into 
crimson as we watched with bated 
breath and even the mountains were 
transformed by the fiery glow. The world 
in truth seemed waiting for the sunrise. 
Not a sound broke the stillness and, 
with beauty wonderful to behold, the 
majestic sun rose. As the first golden 
rays of light shot over the mountains 
to cheer the awakening world, a 


mountain lark trilled its happy note. 
—EtsieE Demaray, Washington, D. C. 


















AT THEIR CAMP HOUSE- 
PARTY LAST FALL, 
TROOP TWENTY-THREE 
OF COLORADO SPRINGS 
ENTERTAINED THIS 
BRIGHT-EYED VISITOR 


A COLORFUL SPOT RE- 
SULTED WHEN MAR- 
GARET JOHNSON, 
GREENSBORO, ‘NORTH 
CAROLINA, APPLIED 
* HER GARDENING LORE 
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Honors for Evermay 


(Continued from page 14) 
Phyllis said ruefully. “It'll 
be pretty at night when the 
lanterns are lighted.” 

At the pavilion they met 
Donald Talbot, who was 
nearly eighteen, and although 
he considered himself much 
too old to be classified with 
children, when he saw Nadine, 
his eyes brightened and he 
grinned impishly at the twins. 

“IT say, Berts, you need 
two and I can supply them. May I have 
the rest of this waltz, Miss Evans?” He 
offered his arm and Nadine accepted a 
bit shyly. 

“We succumb,” murmured Herbert, 
offering himself to Phyllis. 

“Capitulate, as it were,” said Albert as 
he turned to Velma. The three couples 
danced off and a moment later, Nadine, 
who was passing Phyllis, overheard that 
young person remark seriously: 

“You know positively who I am, but 
I only know that you are one of the 
Berts.” 

“T am Herbert. You can tell by the 
blue chalk mark around my eye,” he said 
solemnly. Nadine laughed. 

“Am I such a joke?” Donald asked 
anxiously. 

“Your sister is trying to tell the 
twins apart,” she explained quickly. 

“She has taken on some contract.” 
A moment later, the waltz came to an 
end, and the busy master of ceremonies 
shouted: 

“Take partners for an old fashioned 
quadrille.” 

“T hope we do not have to change so 
soon,” Donald urged. 

“T don’t know the quadrille,” she told 
him. 

“Oh, that’s all right, I'll steer you 
through,” he promised readily, so they 
hurried for a set and reached it just as 
the twins and their partners took places 
opposite each other. 

“Salute your partners!” That was sim- 
ple enough and Nadine found it wasn’t 
hard at all, and no end of fun. Donald 
took her hand. 

“Go all around and waltz with each 
man,” he explained. She did famously. 

A two-step followed, then more mod- 
ern dances. Nadine danced with her 
brothers, with Jim, and finally with 
young Dick Fielding, a cousin of the 
Talbots. He was a stocky youngster 
whose intentions were the best in the 
world, but in the light fantastic, his feet 
were both lefts. Nadine was mighty 
glad to see Dad coming. 

“Time to eat,” he told them. It hardly 
seemed possible that the whole morning 
could have passed so quickly. 

“Thank you very much. We'll do it 
again this afternoon. I like to dance 
with you.” Dick cheerfully mopped his 
forehead. 

“I want to watch the stunts and 
races,” she replied hastily. 

“Aw, this is more fun,” he urged. 

“Except that her mother will say she 
has had enough for one day,” Mr. Evans, 
happily enough, came to the rescue. 
“T thought you had deserted me,” 





Mrs. Evans said when they 
got to the picnic grove. “We 
don’t want to miss any of the 
stunts, do we?” 

“Not a single part of one,” 
Nadine answered promptly. 

The meal was spread on a 
high rock that seemed to 
have been smoothed off for 
the purpose. Other families 
were close enough so they 
could call back and forth, 
borrow salt, pepper, knives 
and spoons from each other, and ex- 
change desserts. 

At two o’clock, when the pistol an- 
nounced the beginning of the afternoon’s 
fun, the Evermay family was already in 
its place on the grandstand where they 
could get a first class view of all that 
took place. The program consisted of 
rope whirling, lassoing, hog-tying—all 
the tricks, fancy and practical, known 
to cattle men, and Nadine watched 
everything with keenest interest. Ever- 
may had performers in almost every 
feat, and Nadine cheered them heartily. 

Then came the bucking contest. 
Jim and six other men entered to ride 
any horse brought into the arena. The 
first was an ugly black fellow, who threw 
three riders in quick succession; the 
fourth man lasted half a minute; the 
fifth did no better, while the sixth 
stayed nearly a minute. Jim was the 
last to try and he stuck with the horse 
as if he were a part of the animal, until 
the referee sounded the gong, and the 
foreman got off when some one roped 
the beast. 

About the same thing happened with 
three other buckers. Then Grapevine 
was led in while the crowd greeted him 
with cheers. A cowboy leaped into 
the saddle. Grapevine gave one loud, 
indignant snort and sent him into the 
air like a shuttlecock. Never did a 
young man wear a more surprised look 
than that one when he hit the ground. 
Another incredulous cowboy tried, but 
his luck was all against him. The third 
got on while they were holding the bronc 
near the fence, and he sent the young 
fellow into the river where he landed 
with a splash. The fourth man, profit- 
ing by the experience of his predeces- 
sors, went at the task cautiously. He 
caught the reins, gave a swift leap, but 
the bronc whirled from under him and 
he didn’t even hit the saddle. He tried 
again with a bit more success, only to 
come down with a resounding crash, 
and he was mad all over. He made one 
more try before he gave up. The other 
cowboys grinned. They had seen enough 
and were willing to give the laurels to 
Grapevine. But Jim had to take his 
chance. He got into the saddle, the bronc 
gave a few little leaps, then trotted 
calmly to the gate as if he expected to 
take the foreman for a ride. 

“Prize to Jim and the plug,” the 
crowd shouted. 

After that came the stunt ponies. The 
dapples and Sorrel were among those 
entered. Nadine went down by the fence 
while the twins put the three through 
(Continued on page 30) 











Ie you want to be 
popular 


read straight down 
this column/ 


If you want to be gay and vivacious and 
charming—the sort of girl who is the life 
of a party—just try following these three 
simple pleasant rules for one whole joy- 
ous summer. 


1. Go in for sports seriously and regu- 
larly—tennis, swimming, tramping, 
climbing. 

2. Always wear the right sports clothes. 
Loose, roomy, sleeveless frocks for 
tennis. Simple, trim-fitting suits for 
swimming. Shorts or knickers, or full 
pleated skirts for tramping and climb- 
ing. And KEDS—the pliable, porous 
shoes that give your feet perfect free- 
dom and, at the same time, snug, firm 
protection. 


3. Get plenty of rest and sleep. Avoid 
too-long exposure to a too-hot sun. 
Eat simple, wholesome, cooling foods. 


F COURSE, results can’t be guar- 

anteed! But we do know that be- 

fore the summer is over, the chances are 

very good that you will be amazed at how 

full of life and energy you've become. 

And truly—that is the most important 
single secret of popularity. 

So devote this summer to sports. If 
you've gone in for them slightly before, 
plan to excel in them now. And rely on 
Keds to help you with the footwork that 
gives you poise and sureness and speed. 

You will find Keds in all the best shoe 
stores, from $1 to $4a pair. Ask for Keds 
by name. They are not Keds unless the 
name “Keds” is on the shoe. 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


United States US Rubber Company 


Keds 
“Suntan Juno” 










This very athletic shoe comes in suntan trimmed 
with tan or in white wimmed with black or colors. 
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Honors for Evermay 


(Continued from page 29) 
their paces with conscientious imparti- 
ality. Sorrel counted, danced, picked up 
handkerchiefs, reared, bucked to order 
and played with all the enthusiasm of a 
youngster showing off. 

“Give him the prize—the prize is his,” 
the crowd yelled. 

“Ts he for sale?” someone shouted. 

“No,” answered the twins as one and 
Nadine gasped at the very idea of part- 
ing with her loved pony. 

“T’ll give five hundred dollars for that 
bucker if you guarantee he won't fall 
apart.” A man edged his way through 
the crowd, “I’m a showman—” 

“He isn’t for sale, not at any price,” 
Jim responded as he led Grapevine to 
the shed. 

The next feature was a young people’s 
race and the twins were entered for 
that. It was an exciting event. 

Velma Talbot started in the lead, 
with the rest well bunched close be- 
side her. Nadine and the family 
stood up so they could watch better. 
Presently they saw a young horse 
from up the valley straining for- 
ward. He passed the girl, kept 
ahead, and then the dapples began 
to gain. Their feet hardly seemed to 
touch the ground. On they came, 
leaving Velma and the rest behind, 
with only the bay ahead. Slowly 
they crept up on him. They were 
running neck to neck, gaining. They 
were beside him, the dust they 
kicked up rising in clouds about their 
hoofs. The three were racing for all 
they were worth. Nadine saw her 
brothers lean over. 

“Oh Berts, come on,” she shout- 
ed. She couldn’t keep still any long- 
er, She danced up and down as if 
she thought that would help. “Berts, 
Berts!” It didn’t strike her as odd 
that she should be urging both 
riders. Around the last turn they 
came, on and on. Someone stretched 
a line across the track. The dapples 
were a few inches in the lead. 

“Oh, come on, come on—” she 
shouted. She didn’t hear Mummy 
laugh. The crowd took up the shout 
with her and rushed close to the 
course. On they came; the dapples 
sprang across the line simultaneously. 

“A tie, a tie,” the crowd yelled. 

“Which is the better horse?” some- 
one roared. 

“Race the pair alone,” came a de- 
mand. 

It was hastily arranged that they 
should ride only half the course, so the 
two boys and a referee went to the 
opposite side. The pistol cracked again 
and the pair started. Four men at the 
grandstand crowded close to watch the 
line and pick the winner. Nadine had 
the queerest feeling about it. Somehow, 
she couldn’t think of the twins com- 
peting with each other, and she hadn’t 
the faintest idea which she wanted to 
win. She kept perfectly quiet; so did 
almost everybody else as the pair came 
thundering up the track. The cord was 
stretched, and men stood with their 
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watches ready to record the time. There 
was hardly a sound. Everyone waited in 
suspense as if the outcome were ter- 
rifically important. They were coming 
on, neck to neck. Suddenly she saw one 
pony draw in his head, then in an in- 
stant they were over the line, and one 
of them had won by half a nose. 
“Hurrah,” the crowd cheered, stamped 
and yelled. The twins had to ride a 
few yards before they could bring their 
ponies around, then they stood up in 
their saddles, the horses came close 
together, and the boys rode in, one 
behind the other, each with a foot on 
each saddle. They faced about and 
dropped to their seats. 
“You win,” the referee said to Albert. 
“Oh no, I didn’t,” he answered posi- 
tively. The man’s face looked puzzled. 
“This fellow won,” someone else said. 


The Juliette Low 


Memorial Award 


HE JULIETTE Low Memorial Fund which was 

established in the fall of 1927 in honor of our 
Founder, to help spread the effectiveness of Girl 
Scouting and Girl Guiding throughout the world, 
and to promote world friendship, will be the means 
of sending nine Girl Scouts and three Girl Scout 
leaders to spend a week in Canadian Girl Guide 
camps this summer. The transportation expenses 
of these Girl Scouts and leaders will be paid from 
the interest on the Fund, and they will be enter- 
tained while in Canadian camps by the Canadian 
Girl Guide Association. 


The Girl Scouts, in turn, have invited three 
groups of Canadian Girl Guides to spend either 
one or two weeks in Girl Scout camps. 


The Girl Scouts chosen to share in this award 
must be either Golden Eaglets or First Class Girl 
Scouts, and between sixteen and seventeen. They 
will be selected primarily for their Girl Scout 
spirit, outstanding loyalty, their Girl Scout stand- 
ards, good work and interest in Girl Scouting. 


The Chairman of the regions from which Girl 
Scouts will be sent will make the final selection of 
the girls who will share in the Juliette Low Mem- 
orial Award and represent Girl Scouts in Canada. 


“Oh no, he didn’t,” Herbert insisted. 

“Well, one of you did. Which was 
it?” demanded the referee. He could 
not tell and immediately there arose a 
friendly argument until finally the 
crowd laughed. 

“Give them both the prize. Don’t 
you know the Berts?” So that settled 
it, but Nadine turned to Mrs. Evans. 

“What did they do, Mummy?” She 
was puzzled as everyone else. 

“Changed horses when they were 
standing up.” 

“Oh,” she laughed. 
really?” 

“T think it was a fair tie,” Mrs. Evans 
said. 

“Last feature the free-for-all race,” 
shouted the announcer through his 
megaphone. Presently ten horses were 
lined up. Then Jim appeared on Grape- 
vine, and how the crowd jeered. 


“Which won, 


“Feed him some glue; he’ll tumble 
to pieces, if you don’t watch out.” 

“Think we’re running a funeral?” 
another growled. 

“All ready?” came the shout. 

“All ready!” Bang. 

“They’re off!” The horses sprang 
forward, all but Grapevine, who had 
his mouth open and looked as if he 
were yawning. He gave himself a little 
shake, took a couple of leisurely steps, 
seemed inclined to turn around. The 
crowd wasn’t paying any attention to 
the rest. It was howling at Jim. 

“Some horse! Take five cents for him 
now?” 

“Get off the track before they step 
on you.” 

“Go on, old boy,” Jim urged. Grape- 
vine stretched himself, seemed to be- 
come twice him normal length. His fore- 
feet shot out, his body doubled 
in a leap, and he sprang away 
from the grandstand as if he 
hated the spot. In a moment he had 
caught up with the last stragglers 
whose riders yelled at him. But he 
paid no attention. 

“Catch ’em,” Jim shouted. Grape- 
vine got his eye on one of the 
lead horses and fairly flew. “Catch 
em,” Jim repeated, and Grapevine 
did—or at least he passed them. 
Every muscle of his powerful body 
cooperated perfectly as he tore on, 
“catching ’em.” 

There was so much dust that 
Nadine could not follow the race 
closely, but through the cloud she 
couid vaguely see jim’s horse gain- 
ing on each leader until there were 
only two ahead. Around the last 
curve they flew. Down the track 
they thundered, with but one horse 
ahead. Grapevine stretched him- 
self again, made a mighty effort, and 
with a glorious plunge dashed over 
the line—the victor. For seconds 
the crowd was hushed, but it broke 
loose when the referee wrote on the 
board. 

“Grapevine of Evermay.” Na- 
dine flew to him. 

“Oh, Jim, I’m so glad,” she called, 
and put out her hand. The bronc 
nosed it gently. ‘““You wonderful fellow!” 

“Didn’t I tell you no one had a show 
against him?” Jim grinned. 

“Well,” Mrs. Talbot spoke up briskly, 
“T never saw such a race.” 

“Congratulations to Evermay.” Don- 
ald held out his hand. 

“Grapevine belongs to Jim. I didn’t 
want him to run,” said Mr. Evans. 

“Anything left to eat, Mom?” Donald 
demanded. 

“Are you hungry again?” she asked 
in mock horror. 

“Vet,” he told her. 

“How about my family?” Mrs. Evans 
asked. 

“Empty as a tank,” said Herbert. 

“Hollow to my boots,” added Albert. 

“T guess I have room for those sand- 
wiches now,” Nadine admitted. 

“She’s been working hard,” Dad 
laughed, ‘“‘cheering for Evermay.” 





E-cho, lovely daughter of the Seminole Indians, was a coward— 
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ye = MAN OWAR TOGS ~% 


7:30 A. M. Assembly—in Camp Middy and 
Bloomers. 

ies : 10:30 A. M. Tennis—in Shirt and Shorts. 

Y 2:30 P. M. Canoeing—in Sleeveless Middy and 
Sailor Pants. 

4:30 P. M. Strolling—near Camp in Gayly Col- 
ored Overalls. 

6:00 P. M. Ready for eats—in fresh, crisp 
3roadcloth Middy and Bloomers. 
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At the left—Tennis Shirt, white or tan broadcloth, $1.95 and 
in green, copen, rose or maize broadcloth, $2.50. Ages 8 to 22. 
Pleated Tennis Shorts in green, copen, rose, maize broadcloth, 
or suiting. Ages 8 to 22. $2.00. 













ti fi 
est At the right—White Sunback Middy. Ages 8 to 22. $1.00. 
‘! te Sailor pants in white jean, duck or unbleached drill, $2.00. 
he 4 Also in heavy broadcloth or linen in the following colors— 
ts we green, copen, rose, maize or tan. Ages 8 to 22. $2.95. 
™ Y 
Z YY Lower left hand corner—White Camp Middy, $1.00 and $1.50. 
Oy : Also in green, copen, or tan, $1.75. Ages 8 to 22. Camp 
GY Bloomers in green, copen, tan or white, $2.00. Ages 8 to 22. 
YY 
nm, Y Lower right hand corner—New Knockabout Camp Shirt in 
“” ®y YY, gee"; copen, rose or maize broadcloth, $2.00. Ages 8 to 22. 
es *% roadcloth Overalls in same colors as above, $2.95. Ages 8 
ae $$ to 22. Also in linen. 
2% H 
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’ 
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Lower center—Fine Broadcloth Middy in green, copen, maize 
or rose, $2.00. Ages 8 to 22. 

Broadcloth Bloomers in same materials and colors, $3.00. 
Ages 8 to 22. 





MAN O’WAR Camp Togs are sold by good stores all over the country. If your local store 
cannot supply you send check or money order and order direct from the above descriptions. 


Branigan, Green @ Co., 1270 Broadway, New York City 


But she showed the fine courage of “Hat-tit-e-con-faw’s Daughter”—coming in August 
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“for womankind of 


thoughtful mind” 


THE 
TRAVEL 
SET 


A new traveling compan- 
ion is introduced to Venus 
users. It is called “THE 
TRAVEL SET”. Compact, 
convenient and econom- 
ical, it completes the smart 
travel wardrobe. 

Tucked into one package 
are the Venus Travel Belt 
and a Traveling Package 
of three Venus Compress- 
ed Sanitary Napkins and 
pins—all of the usual fine 
Venus quality. 

The price is only 50c com- 
plete, at the smartest stores 


in each city. 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 Broadway, N. Y. 


424 So. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














FANCY LEATHERS 
for Craft Workers 


A 3-cent stamp brings you samples 


Sold by the half or whole 
skin and cut to measure. 


Tools and Designs, Snap Fast- 
eners to Match Leathers, Sphinx 
Paste, Lacing Punches. 
W. A. HALL 
250 Devonshire St. Boston 9, Mass. 


IN MIDDLETOWN 





L. STERN CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 























IN NEW YORK 
TRADE SALES AGENTS 


for “Scouting for Girls,” 
official Girl Scouts’ manual 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 














Do You Need Camp Equipment? 
If you are going to camp and would like to take along the many things that make camping a real pleasure 
and adventure, but feel that you cannot afford them, remember that you can get them free through Tue 
American Girt Premium Plan. Write for a list today and prepare yourself for glorious camp days ahead! 





The Dismals 


(Continued from page 23) 
probably the first thing you would see 
is the “Landing”, a two-room shack, one 
room of which is used for supplies and 
the other for cots, mattresses, and what- 
not. Then, going on down a steep trail, 
you would come to solid sheets of gray 
rock and, looking across the creek, see, 
high up on the hill, the “Sentinel’’, the 
one-room shack where the staff lives. 
Next your attention would be drawn toa 
minute, green shack settled down on the 
very edge of the water where once the 
old mill stood. More than likely if camp 
was in full swing you would see many 
towels, shoes, bathing suits, and other 
paraphernalia lying around on the rocks 
in the sun. “The House of the Three 
Bears”, as the tiny cabin is called, is 
the center of Dismal life, and it is there 
that the girls gather. 

The most interesting part of the visit, 
however, is still to come. To the uniniti- 
ated the first descent of the forty-foot 
ladder down into the canyon is a serious 
undertaking. When you finally arrive at 
the bottom, find a steady stone upon 
which to stand and look up at the beauti- 
ful, splashy waterfalls, you become lost 
in the beauty of the spot. Then comes 
the slow walk along the rocky path until 
the safer path to the spring is reached. 
Here you enter the cavern to find rock 
all around and sparkling water nearby. 

From the spring to Green Mansions is 
only a short distance along a path made 
beautiful by ferns and plants of all kinds. 
In the next cavern is a stove and the idea 
finally registers that this must be the 
kitchen. Yes, and the tables out under 
those towering trees are where the girls 
eat. Some Dismalite will point out that 
the rock jutting out over there on the 
left provides a wonderful shelter for 
the “Library.” 

Then if you are a careful stepper and 
very surefooted, you can cross the creek 
on stepping stones and so arrive at the 
“Den.” Here in a real “sho-nuff” cave 
with a nice sand floor the girls sleep on 
straw-filled ticks. 

After a visit to “Lichen Ledges”, one 
of the largest caves where six or seven 
girls sleep, you can go up a steep trail, 
leap over the crevice, which is a real 
one, as any Dismalite can testify, and 
thus arrive at the Adirondack shack. 
This shack, which the girls built during 
their first summer, sits on top of the 
world and overlooks the canyon. Here 
four girls sleep, and, if you are interest- 
ed in observing bees, it’s a good idea to 
stay around, for you will surely see some 
there. Then it is only a short distance 
down the trail and you find yourself 
back at “The House of the Three Bears.” 

The tour of the Dismals is complete! 
But a great deal more lies in store for 
you. If you love to lie down after sun- 
set on sun-warmed rocks and gaze at the 
stars, if you love to explore canyons, 
hunt for strange plants, if you like to 
play with snakes and learn more about 
them, if you love to watch strange Dis- 
malis (tiny bugs) glowing in the dark- 
ness of a cave, if you like the freedom 
of a camp where you are more or less 
on your own—you'll love the Dismals. 





The great panther leaped, and the puppy cubs— 
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The Fork in the Road 


(Continued from page 22) 

Mrs. Glenway was unhesitating. She 
kissed her youngest child between the 
eyes and said, “Of course, darling, and 
good luck to you!” 

Most of June’s family went to her in- 
vestiture as a Girl Scout. She looked very 
solemn and surprisingly grown-up in her 
new uniform as she stood there taking 
part in the candle-lighting ceremony. 

June would have liked to sleep in her 
uniform. Her hat she wore at supper. 
The twins followed her upstairs to see 
that she really put on her pajamas. They 
found her by the window, looking into 
the blue night. 


CHAPTER IV 
Karola 


As for the twins, they had returned to 
school in varying frames of mind. 

“Fiona laps up physics and geometry 
as if they were doughnuts,” Faith com- 
mented in scorn. 
She seemed to re- 
gard it as the in- 
dication of a brain 
lamentably lacking 
in the higher things 
of life. 

“What earthly 
good is geometry 
supposed to do me 
later on, anyway?” 
she demanded. 

Mr. Glenway, to 
whom this remark 
was addressed, said 
thoughtfully, rest. 
“Why, Faith, the 
clear thinking that’s 
needed to see a 
problem through 
wouldn’t come amiss to you in planning 
a picture. Or—say, in your daily life.” 

Faith was not much used to criticism 
from her father. She did not take it in 
very good part, for she could not under- 
stand how he, a writing person, could 
possibly value Fiona’s_ clear-headed 
handling of geometry more than her own 
artistic efforts. From day to day Mrs. 
Glenway watched with anxiety what 
seemed to threaten a real split in her 
daughters’ paths. 

The personnel of Burrage High School 
that year was blissfully free of Pauline, 
for the Colmans had moved. The twins 
found that the big school was much like 
the world at large—there were all sorts 
of people in it, and you learned to make 
the choice of your own sort. Margaret 
Lyman was there, for instance, and a 
crowd of jolly boys and girls. Then, 
there was Karola Rysik, more elfin and 
haunting than ever. She played the violin 
beautifully. The twins ended by asking 
her to tea. Karola was deeply sorry—her 
mother kept a little shop—she, Karola, 
tended it every afternoon when she came 
from school, so that her mother might 
rest. If it could be some evening, per- 
haps? The shop put a rather different 
aspect on everything. 

So Karola came, one evening, her vio- 
lin case, by request, beneath her arm. She 
felt at home, but she was shy about 


tongue! 





Doctor: My dear madam, there is noth- 
ing wrong with you—you need only 


Doctor: Needs rest, too, madam! 


playing for them, at first; then, once 
started, she forgot everything else and 
stood before them completely revealed. 
Alone she played wild Czardas and Po- 
lonaises. With Mrs. Glenway at the 
piano she tried French and Russian songs. 

“T am so sorry,” she gasped suddenly 
in her soft, lilting English, as she heard 
a clock strike “It has been all music! 
But I cannot play so much, at home.” 

“Then you must come and play here,” 
Mrs. Glenway smiled, as the twins has- 
tened to bring in the cakes and ginger 
ale. “Have you many others at home? 
Brothers and sisters?” 

“T am the eldest,” Karola admitted, 
but she would not say more. 

“Oh, Mother,” Fiona reported when 
they returned with their father from 
driving Karola home, “it’s in the slum 
the other side of the railroad track— 
such a poor little starved house! The 
shop is underneath, with cheap little cal- 
ico dresses and penny candies and things. 

How can _— such 
music come out of 
a place like that?” 
“Tt doesn’t come 
out of the place, 
child,” Mrs. Glen- 
way said, putting 
out lights. “It 
comes out of Kar- 

ola’s spirit.” 
Karola did come 
~W_Ssaagain to play, and 
Faith, when there 
were intervals in 
the music, tried to 
talk with her about 


PaTIENT: But, Doctor, look at my books and pictures 


and things of the 
spirit. But she 
found Karola 
strangely ignorant on these subjects. 

“T have not much time,” she explained, 
“and not too much English to read very 
difficult books.” 

So Faith had to be satisfied in listen- 
ing to Karola talk in music rather than in 
words. To Fiona, however, she talked a 
great deal. Overheard scraps of their 
conversations seemed to be about such 
things as rent, profit and loss, and meth- 
ods of child training. 

Fiona went walking alone often, 
nowadays, while Faith crouched at her 
desk painting eerie little water-colors. 
Of the many things that lay nearest 
the heart of each, they now never spoke. 

But one day at recess, Faith was 
brought unexpectedly face to face with 
a side of her sister that she scarcely 
knew. Fiona had not joined the others 
in the gymnasium, but was employing 
her free time in making up some English 
Lit. reading she had missed, so that 
Faith entered the gym alone. Karola 
rushed over to her. 

“Oh,” she said, “all morning I have 
wished to see you! You have helped 
always so much, much—you can tell 
now what we must do. This Dapotchko 
is here again. He is come back—he says 
again he must have it. He says he will 
beat us all—do you believe that? I will 
let him beat me, for all of them, if he 

(Continued on page 34) 
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/ _f “With a little care,” says 
“ > this little robin’s egg blue 
& tennis frock, “I could make 
Betty look adorable. But she’s ruined 
me with careless laundering.” 

“If Lucy had only washed me as 
tragile hose should be washed,” say 
Lucy's best silk stock- 
ings, “I would still be 
that subtle shade of 
dusky brown that 
matched ber suit so well @ 
and gave her such chic. ¢ 
She should have used 
atteat 

But clothes can’t 
speak. And Betty and 
Lucy have yet 
to learn that the 
girls whose 
clothes are always lovely and new- 
looking are the ones who are careful 
to use only Lux. 

For Lux is made of the purest ma- 
terials known, after numberless ex- 
periments to find the safest way to 
wash fragile fabrics and delicate colors. 
Rubbing with cake soap, or exposure 
to the harmful alkali found in so many 
soaps—flakes, chips and cakes—shor- 
tens the life of nice materials and 
spoils their lovely color. 

Today girls everywhere use gentle 
Lux for washing lovely clothes, because 
Lux makes them last ever so much 
longerand keep their fresh color charm. 
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Pretty clothes 
simply cry 





But read the second part of this exciting story in August 
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CAMPING TIME 
IS HERE 


cushion 
your active feet! 


Come on girls! Let's put more ease 
and comfort in each step — let's 
make the “going” easier! Wear— 


MOCASOX 


—a sport Anklet exclusively made 
for Girl Scouts — for hiking — 
tennis and every in and outdoor 
sport. 

Smartly styled to match the 
Official uniform with Trefoyle 
pattern in the cuff. Made in two 
qualities— 

Wool and Rayon — 75¢ the pair 
Mercerized — 50¢ the pair 
Sized from 7 to 10% 


Order your MOC-A-SOX by mail from 
the National Girl Scout Equipment De- 
partment, 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City—or thru an authorized depart- 
ment store agency in your community. 


HERBERT HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
93 Worth St., NewYork City 


TWO QUALITIES 


50’ 





The Fork in the Road 


(Continued from page 33) 
will not touch Piotar—I cannot bear 
that. What must I do, Fiona, please?” 

Faith stood for a moment speechless, 
her unprepared brain trying to adjust 
itself to this outpouring of troubles 
meant for another ear. 

“Karola dear—” she babbled, realiz- 
ing that this was not the time to change 
roles with her sister, “you’ve got us 
mixed up—I’m Faith. Fiona’s reading, 
somewhere. Can I help?” 

Karola was gazing at her with stricken, 
bewildered eyes, wondering how she 
could have made this mistake. “Oh, I 


am sorry,” she stumbled. “It is to Fiona ‘ 


I tell all these things. We did not want 
you to know all these—with your 
artist mind it would be too displeasant, 
perhaps. It is very hard, our life—but 
Fiona has come often to us.” 

Faith stood still, seeing Fiona as a 
straight staff on which this girl leaned; 
herself as a childish dreamer from whom 
hard or unpleasant things must be kept. 

“T’ll find Fiona and tell her,” she said. 
“She'll know about it, won’t she? But 
you must let me meet your 
family, too, some day.” 

She sought Fiona in the 
library, just before the class 
bells rang, and told her what 
she had heard. 

Fiona frowned, closed her 
book, and beckoned Faith 
into the corridor. “It’s that 
cruel Dapotchko,” - es 
“They’re always afraid o 
him. Apparently he insists | co 
that their father owed him 
a lot of money when they 
first came here, and he appears now and 
then and frightens the poor things.” 

“Can’t the father pay it?” Faith in- 
quired, amazed by her sister’s intimacy 
with the Rysik affairs. 

“He’s been dead for five or six years, 
poor man,” Fiona informed her. “That’s 
why Mrs. Rysik keeps the shop. They 
were driven out of their home in the 
Balkan provinces by the Bolshevists. 
There are the four of them to support— 
Karola, and Stefanie who’s about June’s 
age, and Piotar.” 

“Piotar’s the one Karola’s specially 
anxious shan’t be beaten.” 

“T agree with her,” said Fiona. “Next 
to Karola, he’s the nicest of all, though 
they’re dears. He can’t hear, and it 
breaks Karola’s heart, because she’s 
sure he’s the one who'd specially care 
about her playing.” 

“You mean he’s deaf?” asked Faith 
“How old is he?” 

“About seven,” Fiona said. “He was 
born just when the Bolshevists were 
driving them away from Volhynia, and 
all the guns and things were going off. 
They think that probably did it to him.” 

“Then Karola remembers being over 
there?” Faith wondered. 

“Of course she does. That’s why she 
has that sad, haunted look, partly.” 

Faith was silent, marveling at all the 
romance and poignant experience she 
had missed in their little friend. 

Karola joined them at the big door- 
way after school and seemed to take it 






My 


for granted that Fiona was coming home 
with her to see if Piotar still lived and 
if Dapotchko was in evidence. Faith 
went too. It was a poor little house, 
with living rooms reached by a dark 
stair above the shop. But up there 
everything was very clean. In a wooden 
chair a large untidy man sat heavily, his 
small restless eyes threatening in turn 
everyone in the room. Before him stood 
Mrs. Rysik, her head held rather high, 
her face calm. On a bench below the 
window sat a small girl with round dark 
eyes and straight fair hair, and beside 
her a little boy whose elfin face, blue- 
black curls, and wide, smoke-gray eyes 
made him a younger edition of Karola. 
Mrs. Rysik was apparently explaining 
something over and over with a quiet 
intensity and in a foreign tongue. The 
man paid little attention, but now and 
then he shouted something at the little 
boy and then fell into a meaningless 
rage because he was not answered. 

The twins and Karola watched all this, 
unseen, from the stair head. 

“See,” whispered Karola, “that is 
how he does, to distress my 
mother. How can Piotar 
know that the man shouts 
at him, and how could he 
speak to answer, if he knew? 
He says he will beat him, 
each time.” 

Fiona whispered some- 
thing to Karola, and there 
followed the hasty formula- 
tion of some plan that Faith 
could not hear. 

“You two go in now,” 
Fiona breathed. “It doesn’t 
matter much what you say, Faith— 
they'll think you're I. It will give Da- 
potchko something new to think about. 
Give me fifteen minutes; then you can 
come away whenever you like after that, 
Faith.” 

Heavens, was this the sort of situa- 
tion with which Fiona was in the habit 
of dealing? Faith was conscious of an 
unpleasant weakness in the knees. Then 
her escape was made impossible, for 
Piotar saw her, and, slipping from his 
bench, he ran across the room and flung 
his arms about her waist, mistaking her 
for his friend Fiona. Something in the 
ecstatic clasp of wordless welcome of 
those small arms gave Faith yet another 
revelation of Fiona. Dapotchko gave 
Faith a surly look, addressed an insolent 
remark to Karola, and lighted a long 
Russian cigarette. 

“You this American frien’ I hear 
about, huh?’ he inquired in heavy En- 
glish. Faith, frozen to the marrow, as- 
sented. 

Piotar’s eyes had to serve him also, 
in some measure, as ears. They missed 
very little. Out of one of them he now 
caught well the slightest motion of a 
beckoning finger from the darkness of 
the stair. Turning his head with caution, 
he beheld what was most certainly his 
friend Fiona, beckoning and smiling. 
But he stood at that moment with his 
arms around Fiona—could his eyes, for 
once, be deceiving him? The features 
were all the same—yet there was some- 
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thing about the expression of that other 
face on the stairway that was more 
familiar. An intimacy—a tenderness— 
well, just a something that made Piotar 
suddenly desert Faith, and slip like a 
shadow out to the stairs. Fiona laid a 
finger on her lips, and Piotar, his own 
small hand pressed firmly over his 
mouth lest a sound should inadvertently 
escape him, tiptoed after her. Faith 
realized that the little boy had left her 
side, and sensed at the same time a 
relief that flooded Karola’s face as she 
began talking to Dapotchko. 

“It is my American friend, yes,” she 
supplied with a breathless eagerness. 
“We go to the school together; it is 
very enjoyable to find friends.” 

“It has been nice to know Karola, 
too,” Faith stammered, feeling that she 
must say something. “She plays so beau- 
tifully, you know.” 

A sort of preparatory ripple ran over 

Dapotchko’s large frame as he sat up 
straight and looked about. “Plays? 
What?” he demanded. 
+ “The violin,” said Faith, seeing too 
late how Karola’s finger flew to her lips 
in an agony of apprehension. But how 
could Faith guess at any such situation 
as this? Dapotchko had risen and was 
looking about him as if he were rather 
short-sighted. But it took little seeking 
to find the violin case. He opened it 
hastily and drew forth the little old 
violin, peering in through an F-hole at 
the maker’s mark. 

“Huh, not bad,” he said. “How did 
this come with you from other days? 
Well, this maybe will do to start; get 
maybe a little for it. Dese people owe 
me much money,” he explained to Faith 
with a grin. He put the violin back into 
its case with a clatter, stuck it under 
his arm and moved toward the door. 
Faith dared not look at Karola. Da- 
potchko glared at them, and tramped 
heavily downstairs. 

“Oh,” Faith cried, “I’m so sorry about 
the violin. I didn’t dream—” 

“How could you?” Karola said, and 
added in a quivering voice, “No mat- 
ter—there are things far more precious 
that you have helped to save.” 

Faith didn’t pay much attention. 
‘“‘Where’s Fiona?” she asked nervously. 
“T think—I’d better go, now.” 

“Fiona has gone home,” Karola said. 
“You are to follow now.” Then she said 
something swiftly in Russian to her 
mother that lifted a weight of terror 
from the woman’s eyes. Mrs. Rysik 
kissed Faith gravely on both cheeks. “I 
thank you,” she said with dignity and 
added something in her own tongue. 
“She says,” Karola explained, “that you 
and your sister shall be blessed.” 

“T don’t see why,” said Faith rather 
crossly to herself—‘‘And why the mis- 
chief should Fiona run home and leave 
me to talk to that awful creature? The 
little quitter!” 

When she reached the street she 
found that her knees were still dis- 
tinctly feeble. 


What will happen to Faith and Fiona in 
this difficult—and dangerous—situation? 
Read the next installment in the August 
issue for new and exciting develop- 
ments, 








The girls you admire 
select this modern 
daintier sanitary protection 





Girls who dress smartly consider sanitary protection 
highly important... and 9 out of 10 select Kotex. 


AVE you ever discussed the sub- 
ject of sanitary protection with 
your friends? 

If you have, you know that Kotex 
is almost invariably the choice of the 
best dressed girls . . . the daintiest girls 

. the girls you admire most. 


That’s not only true of the girls you 
know. It’s true of girls all over the 
United States. Questionnaires filled out 
by girls in almost every great city of the 
country show the same results... 9 
out of 10 smartly dressed girls prefer 
Kotex. 

Kotex is daintier 


There are many ways in which Kotex 
keeps you daintier, better groomed. 

Kotex deodorizes — and that, cer- 
tainly, is very important. Kotex is care- 
fully fitted, so it is never conspicuous. 
The corners are rounded and tapered. 
You need never feel awkward and self- 
conscious with Kotex.’ 

Kotex, you know, is made of Cellu- 
cotton (not cotton) absorbent wadding. | 
Hospitals consider Kotex absorbent 
so superior that they use it in place of 
absorbent cotton, even for important 
surgical work. Think of it! Every girl 


in the United States can have for her 
own — use, the very same sanitary 
absorbent that is used by 85%. of the 
leading hospitals in America! 


All drug and department stores have 
Kotex. Kotex Company, Chicago, IIl. 
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KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1 Nota deceptive softness that soon packs 
into chafing hardness. But a delicate, lasting 
softness. 


The Kotex filler 1s far lighter and cooler 
than cotton, yet absorbs 5 times as much. 


In hospitals... The Kotex absorbent is 
the identical material used by surgeons in 
85% of the country’s leading hospitals. 


Deodorizes, safely, thoroughly, by « : 
special process. = 
Disposable, instantly, completely. : 
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Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 


Also regular size singly in vending cabinets 
through West Disinfecting Co. 
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Ask to see the KOTEX BELT and 
pores SANITARY APRON at any 
drug, dry goods or department store. 


KOTEX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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Tin Can Cookery 


(Continued from page 19) 

By this time everything was in readi- 
ness for the making of the first pancake 
on a tin can stove. A piece of bacon was 
fried, then a spoonful of batter dropped 
into the hot grease. In a few seconds the 
cake was covered with bubbles and ready 
to be turned. While one girl kept the fire 
going another cooked her bacon and pan- 
cake until each had her turn as stoker 
and cook. This continued until the batter 
was gone. 

A great deal of experimenting was 
done by the various members and it was 
soon discovered that many other good 
things besides pancakes could be cooked 
on number ten tin cans. One girl added 
an oven to her stove, in which she was 
able to bake four small biscuits at one 
time. To make this, she took another tin 
can of the same size, cut it in half and 
discarded the upper portion. The biscuits 
were placed on the lid and set on top of 


the stove, then the half can was placed . 


over the biscuits. Still another made a 
reflector oven of her can. This can. had 
not been cut. The lid had been removed 
and the can placed on its side with the 
opening toward the reflector fire. The lid 
was used as a shelf on which to place the 
biscuits. This was inserted in the middle 
of the can and a hot rock placed beneath 
it. 

Potatoes baked in tin cans are de- 
licious! There need be no worry over 
their being burned or under-cooked. Put 
a layer of soil in the bottom of the can, 
then a layer of potatoes. Continue until 
the can is full. Make sure that none of 
the potatoes touches the tin can—that is, 
that they are protected from the tin by 
the soil. The last layer should be soil. 
Place the lid and set the can in the cen- 
ter of the fire, keeping the fire banked 
around the can. At the end of a half- 
hour, if convenient, turn the can upside 
down so that the potatoes will bake 
evenly. Within an hour the potatoes 
should be done. 

There are a great many advantages to 
cooking on or in a tin can. First, a tin 
can stove is an aid to fire prevention for 
the coals, and flames are confined within 
the can, thus eliminating any danger 
where there are dry leaves and grasses 
about. Sometimes the stove becomes 
very hot and the 
grease catches fire. 
In this case, leave 
it to burn itself 
out. There will not 
be enough grease 
to burn for very 
long. A tin can 
stove makes the 
work of building, 
lighting and keep- 
ing the fire going, 
easy. If the ground 
is damp, the lid of 
the can protects 
the fuel from the 
moisture and the 
fuel is protected 
also from the 
breezes. 

After the can 
has been used as a 
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FUEL HOLE 


KNIFE, CUT THE TWO OPEN- 
INGS INDICATED BELOW, US- 
ING DEAD TWIGS FOR FUEL 
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stove, it may be turned into an inciner- 
ator. Any unburned bits of garbage 
may be buried at the same time that 
you bury the can when you are through 
with it. 


Baking Powder Biscuits 


2 cups flour 1 teaspoon salt 
4teaspoons bak- 3% to 1 cup milk, 
ing powder or water 


2 tablespoons shortening 


Sift the dry ingredients together. Work 
the shortening into the flour with a fork 
or tips of fingers. Mix the milk into the 
flour adding the milk gradually until as 
soft as can be handled easily. Put on a 
floured board and roll until one-half an 
inch thick. Cut into rounds, place in pan, 
and bake in very hot oven ten to fifteen 
minutes. Use as little flour as possible on 
the board when shaping the dough. 

A smooth flat rock or the flat side of 
a half log will make a satisfactory board 
for rolling the dough. A bottle may be 
used in place of a rolling pin. 

It is sometimes easier and saves time 
to mix the dry ingredients and shortening 
before starting on the hike. 


Drop Biscuits 


Follow the recipe for baking powder 
biscuits, with a little more milk or 
water to make a softer dough. Drop by 
spoonfuls on greased pan, and bake in 
very hot oven ten to fifteen minutes. 


Sour Milk or Soda Biscuits 


2 cups flour 
YZ teaspoon soda 
2 tablespoons 
butter 


1 tablespoon bak- 
ing powder 

YZ teaspoon salt 

¥%, cup thick sour 
cream or milk 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Work in 
the butter with a fork; add liquid grad- 





COVERED OVEN 


ually to make a soft dough. Drop into a 
well-greased pan. Bake in a medium oven. 


Bran Biscuits 


1cup bran flour lcup wheat 


3 teaspoons bak- flour 
ing powder 2 tablespoons fat 
YZ teaspoon salt ¥% cup milk 


Mix and sift the wheat flour, baking 
powder and salt. Add the bran flour, 
work in shortening, add milk, mix- 
ing until you have a soft dough. Toss 
on a floured board, pat and roll out 
lightly to one half an inch in thickness. 
Shape, place in a buttered pan and bake 
in a hot oven twelve to fifteen minutes. 


Cheese Biscuits 


2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder 

1 teaspoon salt 


2 tablespoons but- 
ter 

¥% to 1 cup milk 

¥, cup grated Amer- 
ican cheese 


Sift the dry ingredients together. Rub 
butter into flour with fork, stir in the 
milk gradually and add the cheese. Place 
on floured board, roll gently about one 
half an inch thick. Cut into rounds, place 
in a greased pan and bake in a hot oven 
ten to fifteen minutes. Or roll out dough, 
dot with butter, sprinkle with grated 
cheese, roll up as for jelly roll, cut in one 
inch slices. Bake cut side down. 


Scotch Oat Cakes 


lcup boiling Y4 teaspoon soda 
water 1 tablespoon short- 
Y4 teaspoon salt ening 
oatmeal 


Add salt, soda, shortening to boiling 
water, then stir in oatmeal until dough 
is stiff enough to knead. Roll very thin, 
cut into squares, bake slightly on griddle 
(top of tin can), then dry in slow oven. 

Biscuits aren’t the only things you can 
make on your tin can stoves. There 
are griddle cakes and fritters and eggs 
in different styles that you may try. Of 
course, you need practice—and what 
art doesn’t?—to attain perfection, but 
you will enjoy working out the various 
recipes once you get into the swing of 
working on these ingenious stoves. After 

a while, you will 


SCOUT I MADE From two cans, Probably wish to 
THE COVERED OVEN BAKES’ [try out new reci- 
FOUR BISCUITS AT ONCE pes of your own, 


THE LID OF THE REFLECTOR 
OVEN BELOW IS USED AS A 
INSIDE THE 
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and if you do and 
find them success- 
ful, be sure to let 
us know what they 
are. 
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Scotch Scones 


1cup flour 

Y4 teaspoon soda 

4 teaspoon salt 

Ycup sour or 

butter milk 

Mix dry ingre- 
dients, add enough 
sour milk to make 
a soft dough. When 
mixed, roll one-half 


ROCKS an inch thick on 
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floured board, cut into squares or 
rounds and bake on a griddle, browning 
both sides. Serve hot or cold. 


Bread Griddle Cakes 


1% cups fine bread 
crumbs 

14 cups hot 

2 tablespoons 
butter 


3% teaspoons bak- 
ing powder 

milk 2. eggs 

Y% cup flour 

Y% teaspoon salt 


Mix in the order given. One cup of 
any cooked cereal may be used instead 
of bread crumbs. 


Fried Eggs 


Break eggs carefully, one at a time, 
slide gently into 2 tablespoons of hot fat 
on hot stove. Let fry slowly, take up fat 
with spoon and pour over egg until yoke 
has a thin white covering. , 


Bacon and Eggs 


Lay thin strips of bacon close together 
on top of stove. Let fry slowly until 
bacon is crisp and brown. To keep edges 
from curling, press occasionally with a 
broad bladed knife. Remove bacoh and 
keep hot. Slip eggs, one at a time} into 
the bacon fat (not too hot), pouring it 
by spoonfuls over the eggs. Cook until 
set and serve with the bacon. 


Sugar Syrup for Pancakes 


% cup boiling 
water 


2 cups sugar 


Use brown, white, or scraped maple 
sugar. Pour on the boiling water and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved, but not af- 
terwards. Boil until clear, and then cool. 


Honey Butter 


¥Y% pound butter 1 pint honey 

Cream butter. Warm honey and beat 
until clear and creamy. Combine butter 
and honey and beat until well mixed. 
This makes a delicious spread fot hot 
griddle cakes. The quantities may be va- 
ried according to taste. 


Tomato Fritters 


Mix together one cup flour, one-half 
teaspoon baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoon salt. Add one well beaten egg and 
one cup of milk. Slice tomatoes. Dip each 
slice in the batter and fry until delicately 
browned. Green tomatoes may be used 
instead of ripe ones. 


Jonny Cake 


2 cups Rhode 
Island corn- 
meal 


3 cups boiling 
water 
1 teaspoon salt 


Mix salt and meal together, scald with 
boiling water. Add enough cold water or 
milk to make a thick batter. Drop in 
thick spoonfuls on hot stove, being care- 
ful to cook thoroughly without burning. 
This quantity will make about ten cakes. 
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e had to WALK 
a fallen tree... 


aan 











ce one of our botany hikes last 

spring we came to a brook that 
had grown into a regular river. There 
wasn’t any bridge nearer than two 
miles and we just had to get across. 
“Someone had cut down a big tree so 
that it fell across the creek. When 
our instructor found we were all 
wearing rubber soled shoes she let us 
cross on the tree. It saved us two 
extra miles... and we got the thrill 
of our lives.” 


Whether you’re camping, boat- 

ing, playing tennis or... 

HIKING —You'll Have More 
Fun in Hoods 


Every year you find more girls wear- 
ing Hoods because Hoods are well 








THE SIAK Ap ideal outdoor 
sports shoe for girls. Made with white, brown, or 
neutral colored duck uppers and contrasting trim- 
mings. Smokrepe sole and ribbed toe reinforcement. 
Has the Hood Hygeen insole, 


or hike 2 miles around” 





Thee [Mb He e's 


made and well styled. And they 
give your feet freedom, comfort and 
protection. 

Sturdy canvas uppers and a special 
narrow shank give plenty of support 
to the ankles and arches. Seams are 
on the outside to prevent chafing or 
blistering. Several of the better grade 
Hoods have a thick sponge cushion 
heel that prevents heel way Hoods 
are made with Smokrepe, Tire Tread 
and Moulded pattern soles for firm 
footing and long wear. It pays to buy 
the better grade Hoods, which wear 
longer, look better and give you 
greater satisfaction. Buy Hoods for 


COMFORT, HEALTH, WEAR 
AND STYLE 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


: Look for the Hood Arrow . 


Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Water- 
town, Massachusetts, for the Hood Book 
on Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 





Have A More pee, “ae 





HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES 


RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS. 


RUBBER FLOOR TILING 








But when she got into the Tin Tub—well, see for yourself in August 
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Campward Ho! 


What a joy when you arrive at 
camp on a hot summer’s day 
to have a cool gray-green uni- 
form in your bag. 


The Girl Scout camp uniform 
is made in two materials,a light 
weight chambray or a loose 
woven Pamico cloth. Both 
launder well and wear well. 


Its design is adapted to camp- 
ing and hiking . .. The fitted 
middy has ample shoulder 
width for canoeing, rowing, 
archery, and other activities. 
The long sleeves may be rolled 
up but are a real comfort on 
chilly days ...The bloomers fit 
about the waist and are just full 
enough ... 


Sizes 10 to 44 


Pamico Cloth, R-110....$3.75 
Chambray, R-109...... 2.50 


MAIL ORDERS TO 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


670 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








or Purchase From Your Local 
Department Store Agency 








Faith and Fiona are enmeshed in a tragic tangle the outcome of which may be serious— 
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If You Go to Camp 


(Continued from page 25) 
in, or underneath, the wagon. We had 
barely finished supper, when the rain 
came down in bucketfuls—at least it 
seemed that way! But we were dry and 
secure underneath.” 


Camping in Big Bear Valley 
Where goldfish swim with you 


Rose Neil Morrell, of Lucerne Valley, 
California, says that: 

“Big Bear Valley is in the San Bernar- 
dino Mountains, twenty-three miles from 
San Bernardino and thirty miles from 
Lucerne Valley. 

“There is a small lake nestled in the 
tall timber, sugar pine, Digger pine, big 
cone pine, mountain hemlock, spruce and 
many other kinds of trees. In the lake 
are mountain trout, bass and other good 
eating fish. There are also so many gold 
fish that the water over large areas often 
looks red. Some of the gold fish are six- 
teen inches long. They are not good to 
eat. Many of them are caught to feed 
the foxes at the fox farms.” 


A Camp Political Campaign 
Voting day for Portland Girl Scouts 


Beatrice Turtle, of Portland, Oregon, 
says that “during the month of July 
there was great excitement at the Girl 
Scout camp. 

“The Girl Scouts were going to vote 
for their Mayor and State Health Officer, 
the City Health Officer and Water Com- 
missioner, Sanitary Inspector of foods, 
garbage, drains and latrines. The Clean- 
up Department appointed a Girl Scout 
who inspected the homes of the girls and 
saw that the paths were kept clean. An- 
other Girl Scout was elected to have 
charge of the personal score of each 
troop.” 

News at Your Camp 
Send it to us 


You all want camp news—and so do 
we! So be sure to send the news and pic- 


tures to THE AMERICAN Girt. You 
surely want your camp represented here. 


Eprtor’s Note: On the Scribes’ page 
of the Merch, 1930 issue, we should have 
stated that Czechoslovakia is in the cen- 
tral part of Europe, north of the Balkan 
peninsula. 


World Conference at Foxlease 


This summer, the sixth biennial 
meeting of the World Conference will 
be held at Foxlease, Lyndhurst, En- 
gland from the fifth to the tenth of 
July. Two delegates will represent each 
of the twenty-six different countries 
which are members of the World As- 
sociation. Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, 
Chairman of the National Board of 
Directors, and Miss Julia Hemp, Com- 
missioner of the Colorado Springs Girl 
Scout Council, will attend as the offi- 
cial delegates of the United States. 

July fifth to July tenth, simul- 
taneously with the World Conference, 
a camp for visitors and leaders will be 
held at Foxlease, to which the United 
States was invited to send two dele- 
gates. Mrs. Mary J. Littlefield, Local 
Director of the Montclair, New Jersey 
Council, and Miss Helen D. Perkins, 
Secretary of the Connecticut Girl 
Scouts, Hartford, Connecticut, have 
been appointed to attend this camp. 

After the camp, delegates and leaders 
in camp will join together for general 
discussion and from July seventeenth 
to twenty-first visits have been ar- 
ranged to various parts of England. 

From July fifth to seventeenth there 
will be an auxiliary camp at Warren 
Beach. Members of the Girl Scout or- 
ganization who have been appointed by 
the International Committee to attend 
this camp are Miss Agnes W. Gorse of 
Simsbury, Connecticut, Miss Bertha H. 
Stringer of Hingham, Massachusetts, 
Miss Eleanor Taft Mauk of New York 
City and Miss Caroline Lewis of White 
Plains, New York. 


Man o War 





(Continued from page 18) Yi 
second team race by yards, f 
which put us two points be- 
hind the Hatchets for the 
afternoon. Five points for 
our race. and the red and 
white would nose out the 
green by three points, other- 
wise we stood to lose seven, which was 
more than we could afford. The Hatchets 
were ahead of us in the total score for 
the summer’s work, and we were fight- 
ing hard for every point that we could 
make to even things up for our side. 
But with both Scatter and Man o’ War 
on the team it looked easy to us 

Sally and I were running first for 
our teams, and I had a good lead on 
her when I handed the stick to Man 
o’ War. But as she grabbed it, I felt 
something was wrong with her. For a 
long instant she hung back fumbling 


at the stick, and then set off, 
arms and legs going like 
windmills. No charge or force 
to her, whatsoever, and 
Hatchet Teeny, scudding 
along behind her like the 
wind, made up ground like 
a little steam engine. At 
that Man o’ War might have ended 
about even with her, if she hadn't 
wound up her two gawky legs like a 
corkscrew and gone flat on her face, 
three yards from the finish. And the Rag- 
geds got a deficit of seven points. 
“Laugh that off,” I groaned to Scat- 
ter. “That idiot is just plain dumb.” 
“T dunno, mebbe,” said Scatter. 
“You said that before,” I snapped. 
“What’s the point?” 
“The point is this: That child will 
never run as fast as she can until she 
(Continued on page 40) 
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A 
rel Party 2? 


. . . quick, then! .. . “spruce up” 
the porch! Wash painted furniture, 
woodwork, rugs, slip-covers with 
Fels-Naptha. Its good golden soap 
and plentiful naptha, working to- 
gether, will freshen and brighten 
them all. Fels-Naptha’s extra help 
will make mother’s washing easier, 
too. Ask her to get a few bars—or 
the handy 10-bar carton—at the 
grocer’s today. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


eorrTrrrvrvr7rrrrrrrrrerrrrrrrrve 





IN BOSTON 





Official Headquarters 
in BOSTON for 
Girl Scout Apparel 
and Accessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store 


Jordan Marsh Company 








IN BROOKLYN 





Official headquarters for Girl 

and Boy Scout clothing and 

accessories is at A & S— 

where a special department 
awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nx 











IN SAINT PAUL 





Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


THE GOLDEN RULE 














As you will see in the next installment of “The Fork in the Road” 
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Going to Camp 
this Summer? 


Make your vacation a safe one. Since 
much of your time will be spent in or 
on the water you will need the protece 
tion offered by Kapo ‘‘Ceibasilk’’ Life 
Saving Equipment. When evening finds 
you dead tired after a day chock-full 
of adventure, just slip into a Kapo 
“Ceibasilk’’ Sleeping Roll 
for a perfect night’s rest. 


a 
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~ Just the thing to give the 
beginner confidence. Its 
buoyancy eliminates water 










fright. Filled with Kapo 
““Ceibasilk’’ the most buoy- 
ant material known. Easily 
adjusted. Made with 
white or O. D. cloth. 

Sizes according to 

chest measure. 
Girls’ sizes 
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These soft pillows also act as life 
preservers. Made in a variety of 
colors in artificial leather. They meet 
government requirements for life 
Preservers. Because of the ever present 
danger of tipping no girl should 
venture out in a canoe with- 
out the security offered 
by this buoyant 
pillow. Price 

$2.40 and 
up 


= Betty Wallace well known out- 


board racer wears a KAPO 
CEIBASILK LIFE SAVING 
VEST in all her races. This 
buoyant garment eliminates the 
danger from this thrilling 
sport. Extremely com- 
fortable to wear. Sizes 
according to 
chest measure. 















Filled with soft, downy Kapo ‘‘Ceibasilk’’ 
Popular for camp, sleeping porch and 
general outdoor use. It is coldproof— 
countless tiny air cells sealed within the 
fibres of ‘‘Ceibasilk” provide perfect in- 
sulation. Easy to pack. Weighs only 12 
Ibs. Head flap provides protection from 
wind. Extra padded pocket keeps feet 
warm. Snap fasteners on side allow the 
bag to be opened for sunning. $31.70 up. 





















I am interested in a Kapo Swim Belt 1) PillowD 
KANTSINK Vest CD Sleeping Roll 0 





Name 





Address 


KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
153 Second St.. E. Cambridas, Mass. 























Man o War 


(Continued from page 39) 
forgets all about Ellen Hunt-Crosby.” 

“Psychologist,” I jeered at her. 

“Don’t be impudent, my Frosty,” 
answered Scatter calmly. “That’s true, 
honestly. The first time that Mafio’ War 
ran, she was so scared that she never 
once thought of herself or the side. She 
was just running away from that poison- 
ous fungus, as tight as she could go. 
Today I wasn’t waiting for her at the 
finish, and she had been so filled up with 
winning for the glory of the side and all 
that sort of junk, she was just plumb 
embarrassed. She was thinking so hard 
about how much the Raggeds needed 
five points, and where she was putting 
her feet that they just went coo-coo.” 

“Coo-coo is right,” I grumbled. “How 
can you cure symptoms like that?” 

“Get her so scared and interested 
sometime, that she’ll forget that she ever 
was Ellen Hunt-Crosby.” 

“Well, Scat,” I answered, “it’s up to 
you to play ghost for her, I guess, and 
in the meantime she can run for fungi on 
the second team.” 

That was the end of our flash in the 
pan as far as I was concerned, but Scat- 
ter continued to amuse herself with the 
gawky child who followed her around so 
faithfully, she was earning for herself 
the secondary nickname of “Scat’s Little 
Shadow.” I found it rather amusing at 
first, but when I saw that Scatter 
proposed dragging her along on an over- 
night hike that ten of us older girls were 
planning, I was plumb sore. 

So were the others. We were figuring 
on climbing up the ridge behind camp, 
to do a bit of star-gazing. It was a two- 
mile hike by road, less than that if we 
took the old logging trail through the 
woods. We’d start after supper with 
Cappy for a chaperone, hike up with our 
blankets and a few marshmallows to 
toast by the fire for sociability’s sake, 
and then settle down in our blankets for 
a spell with old Cygnus and the Great 
Bear. 

“Be a good egg,” we begged the im- 
passive Scatter. “Leave your little 
shadow home just this once.” 

“Good experience for the child,” re- 
plied Scatter with calm. “She might get 
a good scare or something, and besides 
she’s never been on an overnight hike.” 

Right after supper we set off up the 
old dim trail the loggers had left, over 
the brook, past the flat stones at the 
turn that always look wet, and so out 
into the open. From here the road goes 
straight up like the side of a house, 
narrow and stony. We were puffing like 
grampuses by the time we had tugged 
up to Holt’s farm where the road ended, 
and we were all glad to sit down to rest. 
Man o’ War’s mouth was sagging dreari- 
ly, and Scatter helped her to lean back 
against her blanket roll before squatting 
down herself. 

While we rested in a row against the 
stone wall, Mr. Holt came out of the 
barn leading his horse half harnessed. 

“Hullo, folks,” he called, waving his 
free hand. “Looks like good weather for 
campin’ out. I’m jest settin’ out for 
Rockland, and I won’t be home much 


"fore sun-up, but if yer’re needful for 
anythin’ jest step in and ask the wife.” 

As it happened we were needful for 
a drink of water at the moment, and as 
Holt’s well was on our tested list, we 
stepped over to the house in search of 
the wife. She was sitting in the kitchen 
with her new baby in her arms. 

“Don’t get up,” said Scatter, nobly 
foregoing any chance of incidental cake 
and milk. “We know where the pump is. 

“Hullo, baby,” she went on, poking 
her finger at the child in that sappy way 
folks have when they come near strange 
infants. 

He was a peculiar-looking baby, aw- 
fully red, with his eyelids half closed and 
his eyes rolled back out of sight. He was 
making unpleasing, moaning noises, and 
I turned my back. I didn’t like his looks 
at all. But Scatter and Man o’ War 
seemed thrilled by the poor, little fright. 
Cappy was interested too, only in a 
worried sort of way. She said something 
to Mrs. Holt in a low voice, and was 
answered cheerfully enough, “No, he 
ain’t never ben very rugged. Seems like 
there ain’t much the matter with him. 
He jest don’t thrive like the others.” 

“T see,” said Cappy dubiously. “Why 
don’t you bring him down to camp 
some day when your husband comes 
down with the eggs. Perhaps our doctor 
could tell you what to do for him. 
We'll be going along now. Thanks for 
the water.” 

So we started out again, single file 
along the cow path that led to the bare 
rocks at the ridge top, arriving just 
in time to see the afterglow on one side 
of us and a baby sickle moon riding high 
above the lake on the other. 

We lit a roaring fire, and even Man 
o’ War had to loosen up and laugh with 
the rest of us when Scatter and Peggy 
got going on their everlasting dialogue 
about what happened at “My Uncle’s 
Farm”—it really was funny the first and 
second time you heard it; after that it 
palled—and Cappy started her old time 
darky songs. There is no place in the 
world where you can size up a person 
better than on an overnight hike, and by 
the time we were curled up in our blank- 
ets under the Milky Way, we began to 
feel that Man o’ War was turning out to 
be a better camper than we had hoped 
for. So far she had had nothing much to 
say for herself, which was right and 
proper in the company of her elders and 
betters, but we all noticed for the first 
time that she had a remarkably nice 
smile, as she sat there in the firelight 
hugging her long legs in her arms. 

Well, we were all pretty sleepy by the 
time we got to bed, and in spite of 
Cappy’s inspiring harangue on the habits 
of the Dipper and its Dragon, we soon 
passed out cold. 

It was hours later, when we were 
aroused by the crying of a child in the 
path below the ridge. 

“Who’s there?” Cappy called. And we 
all shivered close together. 

“It’s me, Charley Holt,” wailed the 
small voice. “Ma says to come quick. 
The baby’s took bad, and Pa ain’t 
home yet. Oh, where are you folks?” 





Have you sent for the new Milly stunt, written by Oleda Schrottky?— 
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“Here we are, dear,” called Cappy 
gently. “See, here’s my flashlight. We’ll 
go right back with you. Don’t be scared.” 

Then she turned to us. 

“Scatter and Frosty come with me to 
the tarmhouse; I may need your help. 
Sally, take charge here. There’s no 
need for us all to go; it may be just 
a false alarm. If I need any of the 
rest of you, I'll yell and you can come 
running.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said Sally, and they all 
settled back in their blankets, all but 
Cappy and Scatter and me, and one 
other dim figure who was standing up 
beside us. 

“T’m going to help the baby, too,” an- 
nounced the fourth one in Man o’ War’s 
voice and, to my surprise, Cappy said, 
“All right, tag along, you may come in 
handy.” 

When we got to the farmhouse it was 
worse than we had expected. The baby 
had some kin? of croupy spell, and was 
choking itself black in the face, while 
poor Mrs. Holt rocked it desperately 
back and forth, clutching it in her arms 
like mad. Gosh, it was awful, but Cappy, 
as usual, was a peach. 

“Got a telephone?”, she asked Mrs. 
Holt, and when the poor woman shook 
her head dumbly, she turned to Scatter. 
“You, Scatter and Man o’ War, beat it 
for camp and get the doctor as quick as 
you can. Fly. You, Frosty, build up the 
fire in that stove, and get a kettle of 
water on.” 

We did what we could, which wasn’t 
much, and it seemed like hours and 
hours before we heard the Ford truck 
come grinding into the steep yard 
and our doctor took the job out of our 
hands, 

“Just in time, thanks to that Crosby 
child,” she announced at last. ‘“He’s 
asleep now and ought to be all right by 
morning. I want to see him again, 
though.” 

“What do you mean, Crosby child?” 
asked Cappy curiously. 

“Why, she came thundering in with 
the message, all by herself, her clothes 
half torn off her, and mud up to her ears. 
Scatter turned her ankle going down the 
hill and sent the Man o’ War on alone. 
We picked Scat up hobbling along by the 
cross-roads.” 

“Man o’ War went alone,” I gasped, 
“over the wood trail?” 

“Well, hardly over the trail, I think,” 
chuckled the Doctor. “I think she took 
the down-hill route and just ploughed 
through the swamp, by her looks when 
she arrived.” 

“The poor kid,” I muttered. “She must 
have been frightened to death.” 

“Poor kid, nothing,” Scatter scoffed 
later on when we were talking it all over. 
“She was scared for the baby, and ran 
as she never ran before, or ever will 
again, most likely,” she added ruefully. 
“But mark my words, Frosty, this is the 
scare that she needed. Try her on the 
first team next week, and I'll bet you a 
dollar to a fine doughnut, that she’ll run 
as if she’d forgotten all about Ellen 
Hunt-Crosby and her feet.” 

And so we did, and so she did. And 
thanks to the Man o’ War, the Raggeds 
won the race, feet down. 
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shows way to Healthy Legs 





























“Our moccasins were made to give our 
muscles freedom to develop. I believe that 
canvas rubber-soled shoes are most like 
moccasins in strength building of any mod- 
ern shoe... with the additional advantage 
of a springy sole and heel.” — 


_ 


Lance, most famous 
Indian author-athlete. 



























Goodrich Sport Shoes are scien- 
tifically designed to give full 
freedom to the muscles. The 
use of a very tough and elastic 
rubber in the sole makes them 
unusually light. Neat, trim, and 
light, they come in many attrac- 
tive models. For good looks 
and good health, ask for them 
by name. Say “Goodrich Sport 
Shoes.” 
a «& « 


You will learn much more about 
Chief Long Lance in the big 
booklet he has prepared on the 
Indian Sign Language, which he 
talked as a boy, long before he 
ever heard English spoken. He 
shows you so clearly how to 
make these secret signs that you 
can learn them with no trouble. 
Don’t miss the fun this unusual 
booklet will bring you. Send 
for it today. 


ofiie 


(Goodrich 
Sport Shoes 


BRYN MAWR, a light stylish sport 
shoe with springy crepe rubber sole. 
Comes in white bleached or buff duck 
—buff trimmed. 





Chief Long Lance has 
written this 32-page i 
booklet on the Indian at 
Sign Language and illus- i 
trated it with over 80 
photographs—so that 
you can learn to talk it 
easily. Also told here is 
the story of his discovery 
of the “barefoot tread.” 
Send for this fascinating 
booklet now. Use the 


coupon below. 





The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


Enclosed find 10¢in coin or stamps. Please 
send me “How to Talk in the Indian Sign 
Language” by Chief Long Lance. 4G 


Name 








Address. 


0000000000000 04) 
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Because if you haven't, you’re missing more fun than you know! 
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! GIRL SCOUTS ! 





Where’s your Badge? 


A Girl Scout Badge is more than a 
mark of beauty for your uniform. 
It’s an emblem proclaiming your loy- 
alty and service to the order and 
laws that you stand for. Badges sig- 


nify honors you've received . . . wear 
yours and be proud that you can 
claim them! 


Girl Scout Badges are well made and 
attractively designed by 
Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 
World’s largest Emblem manufacturers 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sold only through Girl Scout National Equip- 
ment Headquarters, New York. 














CAMPS AND THEIR MODERN 
ADMINISTRATION 
Hazel K. Allen 
(Price to be announced) 

A practical handbook for the organi- 
zation and creative administration of 
an up-to-date camp. 
Elementary Tap Dances 
Katherine Ferguson 
$1.15 
Nine simple “taps’—including soft- 
shoe, military and waltz—complete 
with music. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 




















THE STIR OF NATURE 


William H. Carr, Director of the Trailside 
Museum at Bear Mountain, New York, tells 
how to make friends with beaver, herons, deer, 
owls, raccoons, mice, and other wild folk, at 
your doorstep or in the woods. 
For every Girl Scout! $2.50 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

114 Fifth Avenue New York 

















ATLANTIC CITY N.J 


PREFERRED—In all seasons by those 
who know and wish,the best upon either 
the American or European Plan. 


Bathing from Rooms 
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In the 
Ever Ever 
Land 
of 
Books 


By SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 


N CONSIDERING books to be read 
in July, one’s thoughts are apt 
to be colored by firecrackers, Roman 
candles, sky-rockets and the patriotic 
thoughts engendered by this season 
of the year. This year of 1930 fans 
not only our national patriotism, but a 
very interesting local aspect of it in the 
fact that Massachusetts is celebrating its 
three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony in the year 1630. People and events 
which have caused Boston and New 
England to play an important part in 
the development of America during the 
past three hundred years are being 
brought to the attention of our country. 
Naturally, each person will think of his 
own outstanding connection with New 
England. The writer of this article, how- 
ever, has absolutely no choice. Rebecca 
—dear Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm— 
is perched on my typewriter. In her 
faded buff calico, which she wore when 
she made her famous trip in the stage 
with Mr. Cobb, she is gazing at me from 
that “small, plain face illuminated by a 
pair of eyes carrying such messages, 
such suggestions—that one never tired 
of fancying that what one saw there was 
the reflection of one’s own thought.” 

At the present moment, she is poring 
over a book which is not only a signif- 
icant and beautiful contribution to the 
Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary, but 
has far more than a seasonal value. It 
is Points East by Rachel Field (Brewer 
and Warren)—our own versatile Rachel 
Field, who writes for very little children, 
for betwixts and betweens, and for adult 
audiences, with equal skill and charm. 
Points East, which older girls will espe- 
cially enjoy, is a collection of narrative 
poems which present New England 
characters from a legendary point 
of view most moving and original. 
Anyone who thinks of New England in 
terms only of a stern and rockbound 
coast, had best take a lesson from Miss 
Field at once, and learn something of 
the color and romance of that region. 

Although Rebecca is a child of New 





“Mr. Cobb handed Rebecca out like a real 
lady passenger”—from “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” Houghton Mifflin Company 


England, she is not interested solely in 
books about that region. Yielding to that 
patriotic July feeling, she is also ex- 
amining Red Coats and Blue by Harri- 
ette R. Campbell (Harpers). This is a 
story of the American Revolution, told 
from the point of view of a motherless 
fifteen-year-old English girl who crosses 
the ocean from aristocratic London and 
comes to her aunt and cousins in the 
struggling American colonies. Her cour- 
age when separated from her father 
and forced to travel completely alone in 
a strange and hostile country, her loyalty 
to a favorite English cousin who has 
enlisted in the ragged American army, 
the stirring scenes of the period, make a 
vivid story. Mad Anthony’s Drummer 
by Reginald Wright Kauffman (Mac- 
millan) is another Revolutionary story, 
centering in the capture of Stony Point. 
It is particularly well written, and gives 
life-like and amusing pictures of two 
boys of the period. 

A skip from the days of the Revolu- 
tion to pioneer days means nothing to 
an insatiable reader such as Rebecca. 
Naturally she is deeply interested in the 
book which is one of the very finest 
American novels of the year—The Great 
Meadow by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
(Viking). Although at first rather dif- 
ficult reading, by degrees its charm and 
beauty prove irresistible. The story of 
Diony’s pilgrimage through wild and 
savage country to her new home in 
“Kentuck” with her young husband, of 
the hardships met, endured and con- 
quered, is so compelling that no brief 
review can do it justice. There is also 
Cimmaron by Edna Ferber (Doubleday, 
Doran). Edna Ferber tells her story of 
the triumph of Yancy Cimmaron’s 
gently-bred wife over the undreamed-of 
circumstances of her new life, and gives, 
in her sharp and spicy way, the woman’s 
angle of those troublous pioneer days. 

Said Rebecca to Mr. Cobb, on her 
way to visit Aunt Jane and Aunt Mir- 
andy, “Boys always do the nice splendid 
things, and girls can only do the nasty 
dull ones that get left over. They can’t 





Summer heat is apt to discourage even hearty appetites, so watch for— 
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climb so high, or go out so far, or stay 
out so late, or run so fast, or anything.” 
One of the books most contributing to 
her now altered viewpoint is Famous 
Girls of The White House by Kate Dick- 
inson Sweetser (Crowell). The girls of 
the White House are, of course, a fa- 
vored group, yet they are shown to us 
in Miss Sweetser’s book so simply and 
so naturally that one does not think of 
them as young princesses of the White 
House, but as a group of especially 
bright, talented and lovable girls. 

On the same eventful trip from Maple- 
wood to Riverboro, Rebecca and Mr. 
Cobb discussed geography. Mr. Cobb 
observed, “Paris ain’t so great. It’s the 
dullest place in the state of Maine.” 
“Paris is the capital of France,” corrected 
Rebecca. “It’s in my geography and it 
says, ‘The French are a gay and polite 
people, fond of dancing and light wines.’ 
I can see Paris as plain as day just by 
shutting my eyes. The beautiful ladies 
are always gayly dancing around with 
pink sunshades and bead purses, and the 
grand gentlemen are politely dancing 
and drinking ginger pop.”’ What a joy it 
is to see Rebecca discovering Watching 
Europe Grow by Cornelia Stratton Park- 
er (Liveright)! In this most original 
“travel book” a young uncle, who is a 
fascinating mixture of aviator, historian 
and good companion, takes his niece and 
nephew on a tour of Europe by air- 
plane. Even the airplane part is not 
the outstanding feature of the trip. The 
travelers see Europe from the point of 
view of people watching the countries 
grow for over a period of a thousand 
years. They are in turn Benedictine 
monks on a mission to the Pope, medi- 
aeval students at the Universities of 
Heidelberg and the Sorbonne, fifteenth 
century merchants admiring yet criticis- 
ing the great art centers of Florence and 
Venice; they play the parts of revolu- 
tionists and aristocrats in France, of 
warriors in the World War. The style is 
lively and the ideas stimulating, and 
those who have delighted in Mrs. Park- 
er’s beautiful love story, An American 
Idyll, will here find the same gay point 
of view in which especially Rebecca and 
her admirers delight. 

And, speaking of a gay point of view, 
it is small wonder that Rebecca is now 
“playing hooky” from a travel book, 
however fascinating, and burying her- 
self for a while in two books which are 
frankly and primarily good stories. One 
is At the Sign of the Wild Horse, a 
mystery story by Louise Seymour Has- 
brouck (Century), and the other is 
Witch’s Maiden by Mabel L. Tyrrell 
(Harpers). At the Sign of the Wild 
Horse pokes such good-humored fun at 
an imitation artistic colony, and brings 
so vividly before us boys and girls with 
whom we brush shoulders every day, 
that it is irresistible. The mystery part 
is well worthy of its name, and never 
for an instant does the interest flag. 
Witch’s Maiden deals with a theme 
which is as perennially fascinating as 
that of a mystery—a genuine witch of 
the days of Oliver Cromwell. Ursula, the 
witch, befriends Temperance Farncombe 
after the death of her parents and the 
razing of her castle, and the fortunes 





of Temperance, who does not know the 
meaning of fear, make thrilling reading 
when reenforced by such powerful aides 
as Richard the Raven, mysterious fu- 
gitive nobleman, and all the incantations 
of the witch’s art. 

In addition to Rebecca’s hunger for 
poetry, historical tales, biography and 
books of travel, we well remember how 
she loved “the woodsy bit” on her way 
to school mornings. With this love of the 
outdoors, it is small wonder she is en- 
tranced with The Adventures of Mario 
by Waldemar Bonsels (Albert and 
Charles Boni). Mario is a boy who finds 
a home in the depths of the forest with 
a curious old woman, Dummelfei. 
Through her, he is introduced to all the 
secrets of the forest world of animals, 
plants, birds and trees. They are his only 
companions, and very satisfying ones 
they are. Gradually he becomes so strong 
and clever that he outstrips his teacher, 
Dummelfei, and begins to yearn for 
fresh worlds to conquer. How he is en- 
abled gradually to satisfy this longing is 
the climax of one of the most striking 
parables and interesting stories we have 
read. It is a pity to tell too much of 
it, and this tiny taste can barely give 
an idea of its peculiar beauty. Pal, 
The Story of an Airedale by Alexandra 
C. Jenkins (Appleton) belongs with the 
outdoor books. It is a simple and enter- 
taining story of the education of a 
mischievous Airedale, who enlists one’s 
sympathy whether he is being taunted 
by snobbish dogs or stuck full of hedge- 
hog bristles in an unwise battle. 

Nancy’s Lone Girl Scouts by Jean 
Henry Large (Appleton) would certainly 
teach even our ingenious Rebecca, so 
clever at the great art of “keeping busy,” 
many interesting methods she has not 
dreamed of. It is the story of Nancy, 
an enthusiastic Girl Scout, who recounts 
in a series of letters her experiences in 
organizing the girls on lonely and scat- 
tered ranches into a resourceful band. 
She christens them “Nancy’s Lone Girl 
Scouts” and teaches them and us many 
things, varying from the clever ruse of 
“holding one’s breath” when in danger 
from a swarm of bees, to wigwagging 
and identifying odd trees and plants. 
One of the most interesting aspects of 
this book is the glimpse it gives of con- 
ditions on ranches in our great West. 

Two helpful books are Hobbies for 
Girls by Mabel Kitty Gibbard (Lippin- 
cott) and Good Times for All Times by 
Nina Lamkin (Samuel French). The 
“Hobbies” are most varied, and include 
many things from gardening and sailing 
to bookbinding and running a magazine. 
Good Times for All Times gives sugges- 
tions to all ages of people for social 
entertainments of every imaginable kind. 

Rebecca is hopping off my typewriter 
now. Doubtless she has gone to find 
some of the Simpson children and try 
some of her newly-acquired knowledge 
on them. She and I have had an enter- 
taining session together, but she has 
confided to me that the books have 
tumbled around her so fast this month, 
that they remind her of her pink para- 
sol. Do you remember? “It’s the dearest 
thing in life to me, but it’s an awful 
care!” 








You'll earn 
money and prizes 


in this club 


My crus!... What girl doesn’t like to talk of 
her own happy group in such proudly possessive 
words? What girl doesn’t like to wear a lovely 
Club pin over her heart? 

And if, in addition, a Club could help you 
earn pocketfuls of money for the special things 
you want, and wonderful prizes besides— 

“Oh, what a Club that would be!"’ I hear you 
all exclaiming. 


And our Girls’ Club is just such a Club 


Hundreds of happy schoolgirls belong to this 
jolly club of ours. Athletic girls and studious 
girls... peppy girls and demure girls . . . girls 
who play on country lawns and girls who wake 
in the rush of big cities. 

But all of them such modern, independent 
girls! And, of course, so many, MANY Girl 
Scouts. You, too, may spend your Club dollars 
for equipment, trips to camp, gay sport clothes 
and summer expense money as do these two 


Club members. 


$5.00 in two afternoons 


Dear Manager: As to the money I earned—it was 
easy. In two afternoons, I earned $5.00 for some of 
my merit badges and partly for my Girl Scout suit. 
Unless I am very mistaken, Club dollars are goin, 

to take me to camp, too. Edna S$. 


$8.50 for a new dress 


Dear Club Manager: Within two weeks after I had 
joined The Girls’ Club, I earned $8.50 for a charm- 
ing embroidered dress. And besides, I won a string 
of glowing pearls that makes me feel so dressed up. 
You can imagine what a thrill it was to pack these 
lovely things when I went to visit a ochon} ene. 

joris B. 


Won't you join us? 
We want you to know the joys of earning money 
and prizes in our Girls’ Club. Won't you join 
us, now? Your name, age and address on the 
coupon below will bring all the details from me 
in a hurry—with no expense to you. 


Manager of The Girls’ Club 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNat 
1105 Independence Square, Philadelphia 
Please tell me how to win money and prizes. 


Name Age 


(Please Print Name and Address) 





Street 





a State 





Winifred Moses’ suggestions for tempting cold entrées in the August issue 
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For Vacation Comfort 


in camp or on hike 


Play Boy 


Windbreaker 


If you love the out-of-doors, 
you'll love the PLay Boy W1np- 
BREAKER, for it makes all weather 
good weather. It keeps away the 
chill of early morning in camp 
at your mountain or lake vaca- 
tion place. It tempers the sharp 
breezes and protects from the 
showers. It’s the sportiest little 
jacket you ever owned and its 
constant usefulness will make it 
a companion for comfort. It is 
made of imported, washable suede 
cloth, fast color in lovely dark 
green for Girl Scouts, or in red, 
blue and reindeer shades. It goes 
on like a coat instead of over the 
head, but it has the handy sep- 
arating Talon hookless fastener, 
so that it may be completely 
opened or closed in a jiffy. It 
has two ample size pockets with 
flaps fastened by snaps. Be sure 
to include a Pray Boy W1np- 
BREAKER in your list of vacation 
sports clothes. Sizes 4, 6, and 8, 
$7.00. Sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16, 
$7.50. Sizes 18 to 38, $8.50. 





Pray Boy WINDBREAKERS are sold by good stores all over the 
country and by the Girl Scout Equipment Department at 670 Lexington 


Avenue, New York City. 


antees fine tailoring, style and distinction. 


you, write— 


Be sure to look for the trade-mark, for it guar- 


If your dealer cannot supply 


SAV-OSE, INC. 
229 West 36th Street, New York City 

















The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 





Wanted, a Peace Parley 


Two sentries were marching up 
and down their separate beats. For 
some time an old lady watched them 
in silence. But at last she could 
keep still no longer and grabbed 
one of the men by the arm. 

“Can’t you two silly lads make it 
up and be friends?” she asked re- 
proachfully—Sent by HELEN AL- 
LEN, Cambridge, New York. 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 























TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 


EIGHT MILE RANGE BINOCULARS 
High grade French . 
- a only $ Be FS = MS. 


An old reliable firm offers High Grade 
French BINOCULARS (Case and 
Straps), with 6 carefully selected High 
Power LENSES giving an exceptionally 
elear and wide Field of Vision with an 
8 mile range. A Powerful and Accurate 
i Instrument made from superior mate- 

rials, black enameled hinged body 
lather covered. popiieny adjustment, cefter focusing, guaranteed perfect 
and built to give a life-time of service to Girl Scouts. Campers, Tourists, 
ete. The best BINOCULARS on the market at $8.75 and worth much more 
than _we ask for them. If dissatisfied after 10 days’ trial, money refunded. 
(10 Years of Honest Square ing.) 


BENNER & CO. D-15 








TRENTON, N. J. 


Could Your Scout Troop 
Use $50 to $500? 


Tf so, write to us for information about ‘‘Brown’s 
Christmas Book’’ and ‘‘Christmas Greeting Card Box 
Assortments.’’ The Box Assortments are of excellent 
value and are priced from 25c to $1.00. Samples will 
be ready July Ist. 

This is not a new plan and thousands of organi- 
zations have, and are still using it. We allow a 
profit of 50%. Write at once for information, so as 
to get an early start. 


GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 
Dept. 4 Beverly, Mass. 











ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES  Bosietry 
We are known throughout the country weaving 
for our complete stock of arts and crafts pottery 
materials and tools, for the quality of aretaiwork 
our merchandise and for our service. Warcraft 
Send ten cents for @ catalogue. Batiking 


NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. schoot 


94 Lexington Ave., New York City Supplies 








MAKE BIG MONEY 


For Your Troop 
Our simple all year-round plan makes $25 
—$50 per month for hustling Troops. Write 
at once for complete information concerning 
this extraordinary plan. No obligation. 
Dept. A., Box 654, Argo, Illinois 
















And show it to your friends. 





Fifty Wants 


% He adores meeting people! He says that nothing pleases him 
more because he has so much to tell and he knows girls will 
love to hear what he has to say. 

He has heaps of corking stories that will last five months, 
news and pictures from all over the country, hints on charm, 
poise, grace, practical advice on how to make things, do things, 

how to solve your personal problems. And he has jokes and puzzles to enter- 
tain you by the hour. He is waiting for you and your friends to listen to him. 


Introduce Fifty to Your Friends 


Introduce him around to your fellow campers this sum- 
mer. They will be delighted to meet him. For he is THE 
AMERICAN Girt for five months—for only fifty cents! 
Take advantage of this special ‘“‘get-acquainted” offer 
to new subscribers. Fill out and mail the coupon on page 


forty-seven to THe AMERICAN Girt. Do it now. 


to be Introduced 














A Waste of Men 


FATHER (proudly to son): And what 
I have just told you is the story of my 
experiences in the World War. 

SMALL Boy: But, papa, what did they 
need the rest of the army for?—Sent 
by DorotHy ANN Peterson, Albert 
Lea, Minnesota. 





PASSENGER: You sure had me scared 
the way you were diving around. This is 
the first time I ever rode in an airplane. 

Aviator: I know just how you feel, 
mister. This is the first time I ever flew 
one.—Sent by GraAcE ARMBRUSTER, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Literature at Any Price 


“Why do you keep going to the doc- 
tor? He said it was no longer necessary,” 
the man was asked. 

“I’m reading a continued story in one 
of his waiting room magazines,” was the 
reply.—Sent by DorotHy Mae Lecce, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Brilliant 


TEACHER: Tommie, what 
climax of a story? 

Tommie: The climax is where it says, 
“To be continued.”—Sent by SaraH N. 
THALENFELD, Miners Mills, Pennsylvania. 


is the 





“Milly Tells the World” 


is just the stunt for a picnic or for camp— 
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Mary Ellen Learns Tennis 


(Continued from page 11) 
handle for the backhand shot. Most 
women players including Suzanne Leng- 
len, Helen Wills Moody and Eleanor 
Goss use it. It strengthens the grip a lot.” 

“They ought to know best,” murmur- 
ed Mary Ellen. 

“Tt’s natural, when you come around 
for the backhand, to have your wrist 
slightly in front of the handle and to 
pull the racket through its swing,” Stan 
went on, “but that’s wrong. If you're 
holding the racket properly, your wrist 
will be a little behind the handle, push- 
ing. Now let’s practice the backhand. 
The more you practice the swing and 
follow through, the sooner you'll get 
away from the awkward push that char- 
acterizes so many backhands.” 

After a short session in which Mary 
Ellen got over some of the awkwardness 
of learning the stroke, Stan began to 
discuss foot movements. He told Mary 
Ellen that many a player is handicapped 
by not learning to manage his feet. 

“There’s nothing difficult about it,” 
Stan assured Mary Ellen. “If the ball 
is going to tand short of you, approach 
it by extending your left foot and bring- 
ing the right up after it. Sort of a two- 
stepping motion. If the ball is going to 
bound too close to you, move back by 
extending the right foot back and then 
bringing up the left. The two-stepping 
may seem a little awkward at first, but 
it’s vital to good playing. Your feet 
should be on or near the ground always.” 

“What about those pictures of Su- 
zanne Lenglen?” asked Mary Ellen. 
“Most of them show her kicking large 
holes in the sky.” 

“Well,” said Stan, “even the best 
players get caught out of position occa- 
sionally. But you must remember that 
most cameras are placed on the ground, 
and this exaggerates the movement a lot. 
Makes a five-inch rise look like a high- 
jump record. And even though the cam- 
era may catch a player out of position, 
you'll find that champions never get 
tangled up. 

“Between strokes always face the net. 
Don’t face either to right or left in an- 
ticipation of the next shot. You may be 
fooled. If the shot comes to your back- 
hand, move sideways across the court, 
still facing the net, to meet it. If the 
ball comes to your forehand, two-step 
up to it with that sliding motion.” 

Then Stan showed Mary Ellen how 
to serve—on the base line, left foot 
forward—and told her that she should 
get into the habit of throwing the ball 
up in the same place every time so she 
wouldn’t have to change position to hit 
it when it came down. It was nearly sup- 
per time when we finally strolled off 
toward our respective homes. 

“Tt looks almost impossible now,” said 
Mary Ellen as we walked down a very 
hot State Street. “In fact, the more I 
think about it, the more idiotic it seems 
that I’m planning to play tennis with an 
expert in two weeks.” 

“Nothing’s impossible,” I told her, 
even though I agreed with her mentally. 

During the next ten days we spent a 


lot of time in that court at Barbour 
Field. I’m not an awfully good player, 
and Mary Ellen soon began to show 
flashes of skill that kept me going. We 
did not, however, try to beat each other. 
As Stan had told her, Mary Ellen found 
she made better progress by concentrat- 
ing on learning rather than on winning. 

At the end of that time the budding 
tennis star felt confident that with a few 
more hours of practice she’d be able to 
give a good account of herself in her 
game with Dorothy Winslow, but as 
tactfully as possible I warned her not to 
become over-confident. 

Then came the dawn. The inevitable 
streak of beginner’s luck—or progress or 
whatever you’d call it—wore off and 
Mary Ellen began to stumble. Then on 
the day before Dorothy was to arrive 
Mary Ellen’s game went crash. She 
seemed to do everything wrong, and all 
she had learned sort of slipped away like 
an Arab and his tent. And, of course, 
along with her game went Mary Ellen’s 
confidence. 

“T give up!” she exclaimed after a 
particularly bad shot that sent the ball 
hopping over three or four adjoining 
courts. Very abruptly, Mary Ellen 
walked off the court and sat down on the 
bench. I had expected just this but the 
actuality found me unprepared. 

“Now look,” I began, but Mary Ellen 
cut me off. 

“No use,” she said wearily. “I feel in 
my bones that nothing you might tell 
me would do any good. I just can’t go 
through with it.” 

“The worse your game is today,” I 
said, “the better it’ll be tomorrow.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mary Ellen, “but sup- 
posing it isn’t? And you know I have too 
much pride, Bob, to get out there and 
make a fool of myself.” 

“Well—” I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Only thing I can do is intimate that 
I’ve hurt my wrist or something. I'll do 
it up in a bandage, and just to pay for 
my deceit I’ll have to wear it all week- 
end while Dorothy is here. I can’t give 
her any other excuse because she’d think 
it funny that I could go to the dance, do 
you see?” 

T nodded. 

“Come on, let’s go home,” suggested 
Mary Ellen, “and forget tennis a while.” 

That night Dorothy arrived and Mary 
Ellen and I went calling. Mary Ellen’s 
right wrist was neatly bandaged and 
taped, and on the way over to Dorothy’s 
house we tried in vain to think up some 
way of explaining that wrist without 
telling a fib. I finally agreed to do that 
part of the talking, but I’m glad to say it 
wasn’t necessary. The minute Dorothy 
met us at the door and I had been intro- 
duced, she glanced at Mary Ellen’s arm 
and did all the explaining herself. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “You've sprain- 
ed your wrist! Isn’t that a shame—it 


sort of throws you out for tennis, doesn’t | 


it, Mary Ellen?” 

“Ye-yes,” gulped Mary Ellen in sur- 
prise. “I’m awfully sorry we shan’t be 
able to have our game after all.” 

(Continued on page 46) 


HEATS ANYTHING 







Boils 
Fries 

Broils 
OUTDOORS! 


Special 
Sterno Stove 10¢ 


Mail Coupon Today 


TERNO is great for camping and 

picnics. Cooks meals quickly, any- 
where. Scores of other indoor and out- 
door uses. Makes candy, warms baby’s 
milk, heats curling irons. Can be 
used in home, hotel, train. 


Sterno is absolutely safe to use. 
Burns solid without smoke, sparks or 
cinders. 

Ask your dealer about the new 
Sterno 3-in-one Combination—im- 
proved enameled stove, new cooking 
pot, Heat and extinguisher—all for 98¢. 
Mail the coupon today for special 
Sterno Stove—wonderful value—and 
Sterno Cook Book, only 10¢. Sterno 
Corp., Dept. 177, 9 East 37th St., 
New York City. 

ttarno  Gorpg Dept 177, ST E R N O: - 
'Gentlemen: I en- CANNED HEAT! 


' close 10¢ for Special 
'Sterno Stove and new Cook Book. 
























Unquestionably the ideal hotel 
in Philadelphia. Attentive serv- 
ice, enjoyable environment, 
traditional hospitality and, above 
all, maximum comfort. 


Twelve hundred rooms, each with bath 
Rates commence at $4.00 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS, Managing Directos 


zat BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Street at Ninth 
PHILADELPHIA 











Milly, as you will see, is a new sort of girl—and all this change in a year! 
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GUARANTEED 


for the season! - 


Special offer to 
Girl Scouts only 


The FALCON 


A strikingly handsome 
racquet. Throat and shoul- 
ders reinforced with or- 
ange fibreloid, trimmed 
with red and white bind- 
ing. With good quality 
weatherproof Stringing, 
ideal for camp, mountain 
or shore, $5.00. 





2 






es sage has 
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The 
, SHAMROCK 


} Light green fibreloid reinforce- 
ment at shoulders and throat, 
trimmed with dark green and 
white binding, makes this at- 
tractive racquet most appro- 
priate for Girl Scouts. Best 
quality weatherproof stringing 
assures long service under all 
conditions. Price, $10.00. 
Write for eight-color catalog of 
racquets and tennis accessories. 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX CORP. 
71-73 Murray Street New York 
Sold by 
Girl Scout Equipment Dept. 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York 


ae 


Girl Scout Knife 


( Official) 




















Easy to Carry 
~Handy to Use 


A most useful and practical Knife for Girl Scouts, 
ers, and all who go into the great outdoors. K 


camp- 
Keen as a razor 


shaped and tempered for rugged service. Finest quality 
forged steel blade, 4” long. Handle, 3%” long. Made of 
sole leather, red and black fibre and brass washers driven 
on to a heavy tang. Then shaped to fit the grip and buffed 
to a beautiful and lasting inish. Price Official Girl Scout 


Knife with Sheath, $2.00. 


MARBLES | :quremen 
EQUIPMENT 
is sold by most good dealers or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
Write for Free Book—1& pages. Handy pocket size. 
Shows the complete Marble line. (A-65) 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
520 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 


Girls moke useful GIFTS with 
1 Leathercraft 


Gifts such as hand- 
bags, pocketbooks, 
belts, book covers, 
etc. Skill is un- 
necessary. Graton & 
Knight furnish dis- 
tinctive craft leath- 
ers cut to shape or 
in whole skins, pat- 
terns, designs, tools, 
dyes, lacings, and 
full instructions to 
complete the article. 
Send this adver- 
tisement with 25c 
for the 124 page 
Leathercraft in- 
struction book. 








GRATON & KNIGHT 
COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 








RACQUETS RESTRUNG 
Weatherproof, good quality $3.00 
Weatherproof, best quality 5.00 
Split lamb’s gut..... 7.00 
Tournament spiral 9.00 


Girl Scout Beulpment Dept. 
670 Lexington Avenue New York 














Mary Ellen Learns Tennis 


(Continued from page 45) 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” said Doro- 
thy, “I’m afraid we couldn’t anyway. 
You see, the day after I wrote you I was 
coming down I really did come down— 
with acute appendicitis, and they oper- 
ated on me the next day. I’ve been out 
of the hospital only a few days and I 
can’t do anything but rest.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” gasped Mary Ellen. 
“Then—then you won’t be able to go to 
the dance tomorrow night!” 

“Afraid not,” smiled Dorothy. “Just 
a wall flower for two or three weeks.” 

I glanced at Mary Ellen’s bandaged 
hand and I knew it wouldn’t be band- 
aged long. Then I thought of all the 
weary hours we had put in on the court, 
drilling for an occasion that had auto- 
matically been called off a day or two 
before we had even started to prepare 
for it! It was almost too much for me 
but I managed to keep a straight face. 

Later, as we walked home, we had a 
good laugh. “It serves me right,” said 
Mary Ellen, “for making out to be some- 
thing I’m not. Never again!” She care- 
fully removed the bandage and stuffed it 
into one of my pockets. “Take it,” she 


said, “and wave it in my face if I’m 
ever so foolish and idiotic again!” 

“At least,” I grinned, “you’ve learned 
something about tennis.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mary Ellen making a 
wry face, “but it was expensive!” 

But that isn’t the end of the story. I 
met a friend of mine in the Den the next 
afternoon and he told me he was taking 
one Dorothy Winslow to the dance. 

“Wh-what!” I gasped. 

“You know the lady?” he inquired. 
“She is recovering from an operation and 
can’t dance but wants to go for a little 
while to watch. Sort of a tough break 
for me.” 

“And others,” I added making a hasty 
exit. 

I lost no time in calling up Mary Ellen. 
“Wrap your wrist up in another band- 
age,” I told her. “Dorothy is coming to 
the dance tonight!” 

There was a gurgle at the other end of 
the line. “Don’t talk to me about band- 
ages!” exploded Mary Ellen. “I volun- 
teered to crank the ice cream freezer for 
dinner tonight and I’ve just finished put- 
ting a bandage around a wrist that really 
is sprained!” 


Making Things in Wood 


(Continued from page 15) 
You will remember that 
there was one branch left just 
an inch or two above the 
others. This can be carved to 
look like an owl’s head. Round 
off the top of the stick. Cut 
notches for the ears just 
above the natural markings 
on the bark. Then round out 
the forehead, beveling the 
edges on the bark side enough 
to give it a finish. Take a 
sharp steel point and locate 
the eyes. Then with the tip 
of the reamer countersink the 
holes so that the eyes will set 
about half way in. For eyes, use celluloid- 
coated push pins used in making maps. 
Everything is complete now but the 
beak. With a good sharp knife this 
should be finished in three cuts. Hold the 
side with the ears toward you and the 
beak uppermost, and cut off the branch 
to the required length. Two more cuts 
sidewise bring it to a point. Always cut 
away from yourself so that you don’t 
hurt yourself. And be careful not to break 
the bark. Work slowly and carefully. A 
touch of yellow on the beak will liven it 
up. First give the raw wood a good coat of 
linseed oil. And after this has penetrated 
well, put on a coat of orange shellac. 
Sandpaper is not effective on green 
wood, but if you use a sharp knife you 
should not need it. If, however, you 
wish to make the surface smoother, give 
it a coat of linseed oil one day, and the 
next day you will find it has dried out 
sufficiently to rub down with a medium 


sandpaper. It is wise to treat all wood, 


with linseed oil at the close of each 
day’s work to keep it from cracking. 





Coat hangers are useful 
luxuries in camp, and there 
are several ways to make 
them. First, look for branches 
having a natural curve with 
or without twigs. Of course 
the ideal branch is about 
three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter, having a natural 
curve of about ten degrees, 
and sixteen inches in length, 
with a twig growing in the 
center and on the outside of 
arc. Should you be so for- 
tunate as to find one like this, 
cut the twig off about four 
inches from the branch. Then 
cut another stick five inches long hav- 
ing one branch only, cutting this branch 
off two inches to form a natural hook. 
Lash this to your natural bow-twig in 
two places. By notching both pieces 
where you lash them together you can 
prevent their slipping apart. Round off 
the ends of the bow, and give the hanger 
as much as possible the contour of the 
shoulder. 

If you find only a natural bow, cut 
the stick sixteen inches across the bow 
from tip to tip, find the center, and 
ream a hole from its top, when in posi- 
tion, through the stick. Next, cut a 
natural hook from a small stick with a 
branch leading from it. Taper the end 
of the stick to fit the reamed hole and 
force it into position, securing it with a 
wire nail. Round the ends of the hanger 
as before. 

Book-ends can be made from a large 
variety of wood. Let us this time select 
red cedar, a beautiful grained wood that 
works up well, carves nicely and takes an 
excellent polish. 














Did your first attempt at diving discourage you completely?— 
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Saw from a log four or five inches in 
diameter a piece five inches long. Saw 
this piece in two with the grain. Clamp 
these pieces in a vice and saw off a bevel- 
ed piece two inches from the bottom on 
the outside of the block and to within 
one-half inch of the center at the top. 
You now have a beveled surface to deco- 
rate as you wish. 

Suppose you decide to carve the Girl 
Scout emblem, making it two and one- 
half inches each way. Begin by drawing 
it very carefully on the beveled surface 
of the book-end. You should have six 
tools for hand-carving—a “V” and a 
“U” type veining tool, a skew chisel, and 
three gouges of different widths and 
depths. If you select only three tools, 
the “V” veining tool, the skew chisel and 
one gouge, one-half inch in width with a 
medium curve, are the most important. 

With the point of your skew chisel, 
cut deeply around the outside outline of 
the emblem, then with the gouge make 
a short cut at right angles to the line, 
coming up to meet this line. Go com- 
pletely around the design in this manner. 
Repeat the cutting with the skew chisel 
around the outline, making the depth of 
this cut about one-eighth of an inch. 
Make your second cuts around with the 
gouge in the same manner as you did 
the first. Start these, however, a little 
farther away from the design and cut a 
little deeper. The clover leaf should now 
stand out in relief. Make a series of short 
cuts around the outside with the gouge 
until you have formed a border around 
the outside three-fourths of an inch wide. 
Do not make this a set edge, but vary it 
in width in places, always cutting to- 
wards the center of the design. Do not 
try to get a smooth surface, but allow 
the ridges caused by the gouge cuts to 
remain. With the “V” tool, cut around 
the inside of the clover leaf, the letters 
G and S, and the outside of the eagle. 

The relief is not to be as deep in bring- 
ing out the detail of the emblem as it 
was on the outside of the leaf. Take the 
gouge and cut towards veined lines to 
the same depth as the cut of the veining 
tool. There will still be some parts where 
the cutting has not lowered the wood to 
the depth of the rest. Carefully remove 
this to the same level. This time instead 
of allowing the gouge marks to remain, 
take cuts between and in different direc- 
tions to get the surface as smooth as 
possible. Should this not seem to bring 
out the desired relief, repeat the process. 
With a piece of fine sandpaper, round 
off the edges of the clover leaf and the 
eagle, leaving the initials in sharper re- 
lief. Be careful not to rub the parts 
where you want the hand carved effect 
to remain, for this will destroy the 
beauty of the carving. As a finishing 
touch, use some dull steel point, as the 
point of a knitting needle, and stipple 
the background within the leaf, around 
the eagle and the letters. 

Now that you see how to make the 
articles we have discussed, you may wish 
to try your hand at other woodcraft. 
Here are only a few of the other articles 
you can carve: an Indian war club, a 
clothes brush. a salad fork and spoon, 
napkin rings, forked sticks for the crane 
of a fireplace, pothooks and the fireplace 
broom, illustrated on page forty-six. 


The ULSTE 


OFFICIAL 


GIRL SCOUT KNIFE 


The idea that girls aren’t handy with a knife is 
contradicted by the fact that hosts of Girl Scouts 
everywhere own Ulster Official Girl Scout Knives, 
and make the greatest use of them on hiking trips 
and in camp. They prefer the Ulster Knife because 
the bone stag handle is just the right size to fit 
their hands without slipping; the heavy blade will 
stand the hardest use; and because the screwdriver, 
bottle-opener, can opener and combination drill 
and scraper perform their duties correctly and 
neatly in a Girl Seout’s capable hands. You can get 
the Ulster Official Knife at your dealer or 
from National Equipment headquarters. 


THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS 
DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC. 
Ellenville, New York 





One-half actual size 








Handy in the hands of girls 


Girl Scouts are 
bird lovers— 


R- 





are neat in 
their appearance— 








are proud of the 
Ulster Knife— 





because of its 
great usefulness. 














AFIRST AID KIT of the highest character 
for your emergency needs. There’s every- 
thing needed to prevent minor injuries from 
becoming serious: A 2 oz. vial of genuine 
mercurochrome, a pkg. of absorbent aseptic cot- 
ton, a sterilized bandage (5 yds.), a box of 
adhesive plaster, a bottle of boric acid, a box of 
aspirin tablets and a box of Sunray ointment. 
Actual size 5”x3'4"x1%4”". 
SPECIAL PRICE 50c each 

on sale at 
Nat'l Equip. Dept. 
670 Lexington Ave. OR 5 Dey Street 
New York City. New York City. 


Write for special mongy-making plan for Girl Scout Troops. 


Litchfield Co. 


why 
waste time 
washing 
aprons 
2 

Save laundering, and 
always have a fresh 
apron handy, by buy- 
ing a package of at- 
tractive Angier 
Aprons at 8 for 
$1.00. Made of soft, splash-proof Ripplekraft, 
in assorted pastel shades. Just the thing for 
women’s clubs, church suppers, and prizes. 
A chic, dainty‘ gift that any woman will ap- 
preciate. For men who want an appropriate 
gift to send to relatives and friends, Angier 
Aprons will solve the problem. Send one dol- 
lar bill, money order, or check at our risk and 
your order will be filled promptly, postage 
prepaid. Write to Dept. G 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


Framingham, Mass. 






































| Why Not Let the 50c Offer 
Introduce you to “‘The American Girl’’ ; 
| | 
" Dear AMERICAN GIRL, | 
| 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
f T would like to try THe American Grew for five months for | 
| only fifty cents. Here is my money order [J or stamps [J | 
j My name is ; | 
| Street .... Number........ 

City State I 
RE: ies I Aan ssioahdeeinaieaiemniinamtimemiaiaietes aa ‘aaeuniaaeammmamemsil 





The August issue will tell you how it can be learned painlessly! 
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Fun with a 


HKvxcratt 


BUGLE 


Molly couldn’t swim as well as 
Alice or beat Betty at water sports 
but she won distinction at camp 
as a bugler. You 
A can, too. And it’s 
‘ lots of fun. Easy 
“to learn—only five 
notes. Useful—fire 
call, emergency call when 
someone is drowning, »as- 
sembly, or a call for help 
when a hiking party is lost 
in the woods. 
REXCRAFT is the of- 
ficial ~— of the Girl 
Scouts. It is beautifully 
made with a highly pol- 
ished brass finish. A Rex- 
craft bugle offers you the 
best of lung exercise and 
is often a stepping stone 
to a musical career, Made 
in key of “G’, slide to 
“F”, Sold by music deal- 
ers, Girl cout depart- 
ments and by the National 
Equipment Dept. If you 
cannot buy Rexcraft lo- 
cally send $5. to 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Bugles 





























GIRLS! T’S great fun making jewel- 
ry, Scout Emblems and 
Make Ornaments with this Handi- 
craft Kit of Dixon Tools. You 
Your can buy single tools or en- 
tire kit. 
Own No. 1. Saw Frame with 3 
Doz. assorted Saw Blades....$1.14 
Jewelry! — No. 2. Hand Drill, including 
8 Drills enclosed in handle... 2.16 
No. 4. Cutting Shear, 5”........ 1.00 
No. 3. Swedish Side Cutter 
$5.75 Plier, 4%” «15 
“ No. 5. Chain Pli ae, | 
for Kit NO. 6, TWeeZOP........c.ccccessssnesseree 18 
Complete There are many other Dizon Tools 
for Arts and Crafts work. 











WILLIAM DIXON, 


32 EAST KINNEY ST., 


INC. 


NEWARK, N. J. 














4 CAMPERS 
~, ALL NEED 
fo Shampoos Weekly 


The safe and easy way to keep your 
hair lovely and radiantly healthy in 
spite of the harsh effects of dust, per- 
spiration, sunburn, and muddy or salty 
swims is to shampoo weekly with 


Derbae 


Health Shampoo 


Unique, delightful! Recommended by 
beauty experts and hygienists. Lathers 
and rinses in hard water; washes out 
salty water; no bottle to break. Ideal 
in camp. 

At your camp store, or 





25c for a 20 shampoo cake. 
"Order through Girl Scouts, Inc.” 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Cereal Soaps Co., Inc., Dept. G-13, 334 E. 27 St., N.Y. 














The Puppy Cubs 


(Continued from page 9) 
tenderness. Indeed, she gave to them the 
same careful attention that she would 
have given to twin bear cubs of her own, 
hunting for them, watching over them 
and guarding them with all the cunning- 
ness and skill of her kind. 

Spring merged into summer, and the 
heavy young dogs began to show the mus- 
cular development that would be theirs 
when fully grown dogs, nor did they look 
unlike young black bears because of their 
English sheep-dog parentage. 

But despite this, they were all dog and 
proved this fact as soon as they found 
the freedom of the mountainside before 
them. Instantly they began to scamper 
through the underbrush, racing here and 
there in ecstasies of wild excitement, 
quite unlike anything that a well-trained 
and reasonably dignified bear cub would 
do. And the mother bear showed her 
displeasure with many loud grunts and 
a sound cuffing for each of them. 

But it took more than one cuffing to 
teach them decorum and obedience be- 
coming to the children of a black bear, 
for the instincts of generations of the 
hunter rather than the hunted were 
strong within them. 

But in some 
strange way she 
taught them the 
first and most im- 
portant lesson of 
the children of the 
wild, for they mov- 
ed with the soft- 
ness and soundless- 
ness of the old bear, 
without the crack- 
ling of a twig or the 
rustling of a leaf. 

Life became a succession of strange 
and interesting adventures for the puppy 
cubs after that, and for their mother 
something of a perplexity at first. She 
could never quite comprehend their dis- 
criminating young tastes when it came 
to food, and she could not understand 
why things that she thought were real 
delicacies did not appeal to them at all. 
Instinct had told her that it was high 
time they learned how to forage for 
themselves, so she proceeded to show 
them where and how they could find 
food with the least difficulty. And there 
she got the first of her many surprises. 

Grunting to get attention, she tore 
apart a damp and rotting stump that 
had become the home of a colony of 
black ants, and when she had laid bare 
their treasure trove of pearl-like eggs, 
she quite naturally expected the puppies 
to gobble them up. Instead, they only 
looked at her inquiringly when she in- 
vited them to partake of the feast. 

- She tried to induce them to eat grubs 
and worms, but aside from sniffing at them 
inquisitively they showed no further in- 
terest. She caught wood frogs for them, 
too, but these only seemed to the pup- 
pies as something else to play with. 

But one day, quite accidentally, the 
old bear did discover something that 
they were enthusiastic about, and from 
then on she began to give them an edu- 
cation in woodcraft in which they proved 


lolly pop. 





Racs: How did you lose your tooth? 
Nacs: Oh, just shifting gears on a 


apt pupils. Wandering through a thick 
fir grove the old bear suddenly saw a 
chipmunk whisk into a hole under a 
stone. With a grunt and a lumbering 
gallop she hurried over to the rock under 
which it had disappeared and began to 
dig with both of her well-armored paws. 

The puppies gave one sniff at the hole 
that reeked with the scent of game and 
then, whining, they began to dig furious- 
ly too. They were keenly excited now, 
and they put energy in their work. 

Deeper and deeper they dug, the bear 
rolling out big stones and unearthing a 
family of two fully grown chipmunks 
and their five young offspring. 

Then it was that the puppies had the 
first meat meal of their own killing, and 
it apparently pleased the bear, for when 
they were finished, she hurried them on 
with grunts of encouragement and 
headed them down the mountain toward 
a grassy meadow in a valley bottom 
where hundreds of white-footed mice 
had made their labyrinth of runways 
under the grass roots. 

There the old bear showed them in 
her clumsy way how she crouched 
motionless and silent in the long grass 
until a_ telltale 
rustling betrayed 
a field mouse scut- 
tling through the 
runway, when she 
would descend up- 
on it with heavy 
paws and dig it 
from its tunnel. 
One lesson was 
quite enough for 
the young sheep- 
dogs, for instinct 
and their natural 
hunting ability made them even more 
proficient than their mother. 

They had such a tremendously good 
time in the meadow that they were en- 
tirely unaware of a tawny shape lingering 
on the edge of the field, watching 
them with big, baleful, yellow eyes. Nor 
did their keen young noses tell them of 
the lurking presence of the big panther 
who, with ears laid back, and tail weav- 
ing slowly from side to side, crouched 
as if noting every move they made. 

And, being blissfully ignorant of this 
hovering death, the puppy cubs romped 
helter-skelter about the meadow, but, by 
some strange whim of fate, always they 
seemed to draw nearer to the killer. 

The panther saw this with grim satis- 
faction. The great yellow eyes contracted 
to tiny slits, the ears were flat against 
its snaky head, strange nervous tremors 
ran through its sleek form, its long tail 
whipped savagely back and forth. Sound- 
lessly it moved forward just a trifle, its 
padded feet finding firmer footing and 
its smooth-flowing muscles bunching for 
the leap that would carry it twenty feet 
through the air to drop like a bolt of 
lightning on one of the puppy cubs and 
pin it, struggling, to the ground. 





“And the great panther leaped.” So 
begins Part II of this strange and fas- 
cinating story, which comes to a striking 
conclusion next month. 





The five-months-for-fifty-cents summer offer is 


open now— 
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Dead Country Packet 


Contains 18 all different countries 
which no longer issue stamps. Epirus, 
Ingermanland, Crete, Prussia, White 
Russia, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Western Australia, Queensland, form- 
er German Colonies and many others. 
This packet of stamps from obsolete 
countries for only 10c to approval 
applicants. 
DE KALB STAMP Co. 

| Box 80 Garrett, Ind. 











When Stamps Ate Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HE BIG NEWS this month is the 

successful completion of one of the 
most outstanding flights of the German 
airship Graf Zeppelin. Many of us 
thought that, even though the big ship 
had successfully flown around the world, 
it was a great undertaking to attempt 
to fly below the equator where new air 
currents might have proved difficult. The 
flight from Friedrichshafen to Brazil was 
made in fast time. The ship then came 
northwards to the United States before 
going home to her base in Germany. As 
was expected, mail was carried in every 
leg of the flight, and I want to tell those 
of my readers who have received covers 
carried in this flight that these covers 
will be well worth keeping. It is a little 
too early yet to determine the exact 
value of the mail carried, but it is safe 
to say that the covers will rise in value 
just as rapidly as did the covers carried 
in previous history making flights of 
aircraft. 

Now that the zeppelin flight is over, 
all of us are looking to the proposed 
trans-Atlantic flight of the German sea- 
plane DO-X. This is the plane which 
carries about fifty passengers and has 
twelve separate motors to carry it 
through the air. It will attempt the east 
to west flight across the Atlantic Ocean 
late in July or early August. It has been 
decided that an American flier will pilot 
the plane in this great undertaking, and, 
if it is successful in reaching New York, 
it will be the first successful flight of a 
heavier-than-air craft across the ocean 
from Europe to America. Mail will be 
carried in this flight, but the postage 
rates have not been announced as I 
write. 

On June first, San Diego, California, 
was made a part of the Salt Lake City- 
Los Angeles air mail route. The San 
Diego postmaster 
was furnished with 
a special cachet 
which was placed 
on all first flight 
covers. 

Just one year 
ago—on July 15th, 
1929—the first in- 
ternational air mail 
route between 
Montreal, Canada 
and Detroit went 
into _ operation. 
Mail from _ the 
American city was 
delivered in Mon- 
treal on the after- 
noon of the same 
day that it left 
Detroit. All of the 





cities on the route used very attractive 
cachets to indicate that the mail had 
been carried in this first flight of air 
mail service. Many readers have asked 
about these covers, and for those of you 
who do not have one I have a few on 
hand which may be bought for twenty- 
five cents each. Send your order with the 
necessary amount, and I shall be more 
than happy to send you the cover for 
your collection. 

And now fer news about new postage 
stamps! There is every reason to believe 
that we will soon have a new series of 
air mail postage stamps in the United 
States. If Congress acts on the new post- 
al rates which have been suggested, it 
is highly probable that the air mail rate 
will be about seven or eight cents for 
the first ounce. This means that our air 
mail covers are going to cost us just that 
much more. 

On June the fourth a new face ap- 
peared on our current four-cent postage 
stamp. The portrait of William H. Taft 
replaces that of Martha Washington, and 
this change is a permanent one. The 
portrait of Martha Washington will be 
used on the reply portion of the stamped 
postal card. 

Canada will make certain changes in 
the King’s Head design for the lower 
values of the current series. The higher 
denominations are also slated for a 
change so that they will bear designs 
different from those now used. This 
change is expected in the near future. 

Venezuela has just issued a very at- 
tractive set of air mail stamps. There 
are fourteen values of a large for- 
mat type, lithographed and unwater- 
marked. At the top is “E.E.U.U. de 
Venezuela” with “Correo Aereo” just 
below in a curved frame. The central 
part of the stamp pictures a plane fly- 
ing over the map 
of the country. At 
the bottom are the 
figures of value in 





each lower corner | 
with “Centimos” | 
between. 


Editor’s Note: 
This space next 
month will be giv- 
en over to a hobby 
which you all will 
find _interesting. 
Watch for it. And 
do let us know if 
there is any special 
hobby you would 
wish to see discus- 
sed in the coming 
issues. 





WE GIVE BIG PACKET OF 
FOREIGN STAMPS 


To all sending 10c (coin) and 2c stamps for the 
VIKING SPECIAL STAMP ALBUM. Holds 
nearly 1,000 stamps. Places for U. S. Commems. 
Fully illustrated. Bound in orange cover, size 5 x 
7¥%. All purchasers GIVEN Argonaut Stamp Club 
membership, Club Pin, perf. gauge and stamp hinges. 
ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. 4V New Canaan, Conn. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 


Fine triangie stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mm. scale. 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; packet 
good stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, 
ete., ete.—entire outfit for i2¢ te approval applicants. 
nice pocket stockbook, val. 25¢ with every order. 

ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
yeas and scenery to approval applicants, all for 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LIBERIA JUBILEE STAMP! 


ALSO, our bargain packet of 56 different, inclu:'- 
ing Airmails, Pictorials, Stamps from ALAOQU- 











} ¢ countries, all for Se with approvals and lists. — ¢ 


PATAPSCO STAMP CO. 
Box 2G, Walb Sta. 8 


New Belgium Char, 5 var., 25c¢ 
New Netherland Char, comp, 20c 
1928 Netherland Char., comp, 15c; Rhodes 31-8, mint 
10c; Mongolia 2c, 1924, Cat. 35c, 12c; Andorra Pictures, 
7 var., 35c. All & 2 Aguera for $1.10. Approvals & Lists. 
- G. Simmons Stamp Company, Horton, 














FREE STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains stamps from Iceland, Hamburg, 
Turkey, India (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, 
native chiefs, etc.). French and Portuguese Colonies, maps, 
birds, animals, ete.,—All free to approval applicants. 
2e postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Watermark Detector 2c. 

Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn (D7), W. Springfield, Mass. 


ZANZIBAR PACKET! Queer freakish stamps from Zan- 
zibar, Holkar, Antioquia, Congo, Hyderabad, Gold Coast, 
British Colonials, Newfoundland, South Americans. Don't 
delay! Don’t wait! This whopping packet free for 5c 


postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


10 CTS. EACH. 11 Albania. 10 Azores. 30 Bavaria. 

26 Danzig. 15 Egypt. 25 Finland. 10 Ecuador, 26 
Denmark. 10 Nicaragua. 10 Salvador. 20 Sweden. 4 Sarawak. 
William J. Grant, 6317-18th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 
Approval Sheets American Girl Goes. Frederick 
a. 


B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., P 














For $1.85 we will send prepaid the above GENUINE IN- 
DIAN BRACELET hand hammered out of sterling silver 
by NAVAJO and PUEBLO INDIANS of New Mexico, and 
set with genuine, high grade turquoise matrix, together 
with leaflet illustrating and explaining symbols used by 
Indians in decorating silverware, pottery and blankets. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
SOUTHWEST ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Gans Bidg., Santa Fé, N. Mex. 
Indian Traders and Wholesalers 












Get Rid of Dandruff by using 


Cuticura Soap 
assisted by 
Cuticura Ointment 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 15B, Malden, Mass. 











EARN YOUR CANTEEN MONEY 

Have you your spending money for 
camp? Why not start a Camp Canteen 
Fund for yourself—by joining the Earn- 
Your-Own Club now? Write to Betty 
Brooks of the Earn-Your-Own Club, 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Take advantage of it immediately and tell your friends! 
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A Vacation Puzzle 


Off to camp! There is a thrill in these 
magic words to the heart of every active 
Girl Scout who loves the call of the wood- 
lands. This is the season for vacation and 
play, and with our puzzles for this month, 
we have a picture showing a group of happy 
Girl Scouts at a railroad station ready to 
begin a pleasant trip. 

However, the baggage seems to be more 
important than anything else, but that is 
because it is the important part of the puz- 
zle. The girls believe in having complete 
and useful equipment. If you can, fill in 
the spaces on the baggage with names of 
articles that you will find in an orderly 
camp. The capital letters, which are to be 
placed in the squares on the left, will spell 
the name of the place where the girls are 
going. The numbers in the circles on the 
right indicate the total number of letters 
in the word for that space. The definitions 
of the words are listed below. 


. Two well known initials 

. It identifies you 

Keeps the tents steady 

Makes neat officers look neater 

It tells the time, sometimes 

. Looks good when you are thirsty 

. The only thing above an officer 

. Every Girl Scout wears it 

9, Makes a neat Girl Scout look neater 

10. Useful when you are lost 

11. A help for the campfire 

12. How will you eat if you don’t have 
this? 

13. Oh! Let it rain! 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


AMNIAML WMH 


From the following definitions, build up 
five-letter word square: 

. Commence 

Ban 

. To detest 

. A perch for birds at night 

Legal term meaning wrongs 


i) 
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Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, turn SHARK into SMELT in eight 
moves. 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 

















Why should a bowling alley be the quiet- 
| est place on earth? 





An Enigma 


I am a well known saying and contain 
twenty-four letters. 

My 12, 18, 9, 24, is an undergarment. 

My 19, 2, 16, 17, 13, is what you do in 

the morning. 

My 1, 6, 4, is to haul. 

My 23, 3, 22, is a pig. 

My 20 and 5, is a means of travel. 

My 21, 7, 10, is a tavern. 

My 14 is the 18th letter in the alphabet. 


By CAROLYN MAGEE and BARBARA HEALY, 
Troop 1, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 
A Flower Acrostic 
The first and fourth letters of the eight 
five-letter words which are defined below 

will make the names of two flowers. 


1. Cutting part of an instrument 
2. Faithful 

3. To make a unit of 

4. To teach by example 

5. To produce blossoms 

6. To evade 

7. Ancient Roman 

8. A deep spoon 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, seven new 
words will be formed. The seven added 
letters will spell the name of a famous En- 
glish poet. 

1. Led 2. Old 3. Yes 4. Ash 5. Ink 
6. Den 7. Ear 


TO LAST Vert pozaigt 





Expiorers OF America: Cortes, Cartier, Raleigh, 
LaSalle, Balboa, Hudson, Champlain, Drake, 
DeSovo. 
Puzzte Pack Worp Square: 
FRuRiR DvD 
HUMOR 
IMBUE 
ROUT S 
2 a 
Worp Jumpinc: Gold, fold, food, foot, soot, shot, 
shop, ship. 
App A Letrer: The six added letters spell KAN- 
SAS. 


Ye Oxtpe Time Rippte: Just-ice, that’s all. 

A CHARADE: Virginia. 

GrocrapHic Acrostic: Spin, pate, ajar, idle, 
nays, SPAIN, ITALY. 

An Entcma: “A Girl 


animals.” 


Scout is a friend t 





Ellis Parker Butler, Edith Bishop Sherman and Kenneth Payson Kempton—coming 





























“Milly Tells the World” 


When Tina and Ann discover Milly in her back 
yard raking away to the tune of Romany, Ro- 
many, Romany, the fun begins. And Bob, Milly’s 
brother, the tease, certainly helps to heighten the 
merriment with 
his brotherly 
antics. Bob is a 
nice brother to 
have—so_ jolly 
and amusing— 
but he has been 
Milly’s greatest 
trial ever since 
helearnedofher 
devotion to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL 
(but — sh-sh-sh, 
he reads it him- 
self, whenever 
he gets the 
chance). 

When Milly 
was introduced 
to THE AMERI- 
CAN Gir last 
year, she was hopeless. She was Milly Wrong to 
her fingertips, but the magazine has done her a 
world of good, she admits, 


In a New Stunt 
called Milly Tells the World. You'll love this 


stunt! It makes fine entertainment for the last 
troop meeting in town or for the many campfire 
evenings in camp throughout the summer months. 








BOB (DOING A CRAZY DANCE): 
THE IDEA FROM “THE AMERICAN GIRL” 


WE GOT 





Have you ever known an evening at camp when 
you wished you could think of something really 
new to do? Not because you were tired of camp— 
but just for a change of scenery, as it were! Here, 
then, is the something new—a song and dance 
stunt with Milly Wrong—no, she’s Milly Right 
now—as the heroine. 


Give the Stunt at Camp 


Milly Tells the W orld will be applauded by the 
most critical of audiences. You'll love giving it 
as much as the audience will love seeing it, be- 
cause the lines are witty and easy to memorize— 
an important thing at camp—the costumes are 
simple to make, 
the scenery is 
beautiful and 
needs no time to 
construct. And— 


Oleda Schrottky 


wrote it! You 
know what that 
means! 


As soon as you 
get to camp, ask 
your councillor to 
put on Milly Tells 
the World. Copies 
can be obtained 
from THE AMERI- 
CAN GiRL, 670 
Lexington Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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(BURIED IN MAGAZINE): 
THIS STORY'S A 


ANN 
MILLY, 


SAY, 
THRILLER 


A scene near the Boy Scout Camp at Irondale in the Missouri Ozark 
Mountains, where each summer 2,000 Scouts get better acquainted 
with the great outdoors. 


Delicious and Refreshing 


The best of good Scouts 
must come to a halt 
~ pause and refresh themselves 


pee they swing down 
the road early in the 
morning. Squirrels chattering. 
Birds singing. But Old Sol 
soon catches up. Hot and dusty 
grows the road. Tiring the 
miles. Squirrels and birds rest 
in the shade. Then the wel- 
come signal, ‘‘Halt!’’ ‘‘I-yi- 
yi!’’ On the roadside the little 
red Coca-Cola sign answers the 
watchword, ‘‘Be Prepared.”’ 


Stretched on the grass with 
such a drink—that’s when a fel- 
low knows what the pause that 
refreshes really means » » So it is 
everywhere. You find Coca-Cola 
ready ice-cold wherever thirst 
calls and whenever a pause will 
mean the most. That tingling, 
delicious taste and its cool after- 
sense of refreshment packs a big 
rest into a little minute and 
gets you off to a fresh start. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its 
own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca- 
Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always 
identify; it is sterilized, filled and 
sealed air-tight without the touch of 
human hands, insuring purity and 
wholesomeness. 

LISTEN IN-*Grantland Rice-+ Famous 
Sports Champions—*—*—Coca-Cola Orchestra 


-*Wed. 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time-*Coast to Coast NBC Network. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


NINE MILLION A DAY 








